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3 OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


You Can Recommend to Parents with Confidence 


Childbirth without Fear 
By GRANTLY DICK READ, M.A., M.D. 


ay is the famous book that is helping thousands of women meet child 
irth eagerly and unafraid. Dr. Read explains in straightforward an 








By Arnold Gesell, M. 0. 
and Frances lig, M. 0. 


INFANT AND CHILD IN THE CULTURE OF TODAY 


One of the most popular, reliable and unique books on child care ever published. 
Based on years of scientific study, INFANT AND CHILD IN THE CULTURE 
OF TODAY surveys the entire growth process in the child’s first five years with 
specific suggestions for guiding the growth of the mind and personality. 

“Parents are censtantly in search of a book on bringing up children. This is 
the book."—N. Y. Times Book Review. $4.50 


THE CHILD FROM FIVE TO TEN 


This indispensable book provides behavior profiles on each of these important 
years, together with detailed analyses of bodily activity, bath and dressing, 
health, tensional outlets, emotional expression, fears and dreams, self and sex, 
play and pastimes, interpersonal relations, school life, ethical sense, with a 
series of growth gradients and Psychological Portraits. $4.50 











At all bookstores 
51 E. 33rd St., New York 16 
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A monumental new study of 
the human personality by 


KAREN HORNEY, M.D. 


Neurosis and 
Human Growth 


The Struggle Toward 
Self-Realization 


®In her newest and most im- 
portant work to date, Dr. Horney 
throws new light on the causes 
and development of a neurosis. 
Viewing the neurotic process as 
a special form of human devel- 
opment, or the antithesis of 
healthy growth, she shows how 
under favorable conditions man’s 
energies go toward realizing his 
own potentialities. Under inner 
stress, however,a person becomes 
alienated from his real self and 
throws his energies into the cre- 
ation of a false, idealized self 
based on pride and harassed by 
doubts, self-contempt and self- 
hate. Dr. Horney clearly and 
concisely traces the different 
stages of this process, describing 
neurotic claims, the tyranny of 
inner dictates, and the neurotic’s 
solutions for conflict in emotion- 
al attitudes — domination, self- 
effacement, dependency. 

® Throughout the book Dr. Hor- 
ney stresses the forces that can 
reverse this process and lead the 
individual toward true self-real- 
ization. $3.75 

Other books by 
Karen Horney, M.D. 


The Neurotic Personality 


of Our Time............................./ $3.50 
New Ways in Psychoanalysis.. $3.50 
Our Inner Conflicts.................... $3.50 
Self Analysis ................................ $3.50 


At all bookstores 
Write for free descriptive catalog of 
Norton Books in Psychiatry 
W. W. NORTON & CO. 
101 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 3 
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Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 











Margaret Mead 


To the Editor: 

. I have read a number of the articles 
with much pleasure and think you have un- 
dertaken a really important project... . I 
think it is a most excellent journal and par- 
ticularly did I enjoy Margaret Mead’s arti- 
cle on American marriage. . . . 

Cyrit C. RICHARDSON 
Professor of Church History 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 


To the Editor: 

I am sure that you will be interested in 
the following reaction to your magazine: | 
brought to the attention of a student at 
Adelphi College your recent article by Dr. 
Mead on the American family. The article 
was used in a two-hour classroom discussion 
and both the professor and the students be- 
came extremely interested in the magazine. 

I plan to bring to the attention of the As- 
sociation of Jewish Chaplains the high cali- 
bre of your publication and trust that it will 
reach the desk of every chaplain. 

Raps Morris N. KerTZzer 
Director, Interreligious Activities 
The American Jewish Committee 


Good Advice 


To the Editor: 


. Re the magazine, I have been greatly 
impressed by the quality of the articles, espe- 
cially the richness of thought of a number 
by ministers—chiefly, the unpublicized ones. 
But the answer to any questions that arose 
is to be found in the awe-inspiring figure of 
“over 7,000” subscriptions before the first 
volume is completed. The big problem will 
be to continue to have an over-supply of 
really good articles—the other kind you'll 
have ad nauseam. But having started a jour- 
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nal at a time when I was warned that there 
weren’t enough articles to go around in the 
journals already existing, and having seen 
nearly a dozen start since, I know that the 
only problem involved here for you is to 
keep your standards high and keep elevating 
them. Not only high, but wide. Be as catholic 
and venturesome as you can. Publish all the 
well-written articles on controversial sub- 
jects you can get. For healthy controversy, 
published in your columns, is the greatest 
tonic I know. 

Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey 

Assistant Clinical Professor of 

Psychiatry 
Columbia University 


Reflects Two-Way Need 


Congratulations on the birth of your new 
journal, PAsrorAL PsycHo.ocy. I am certain 
that your publication will meet a great need 
among clergy of all churches and will be ot 
assistance in the promotion of understanding 
between clergy, psychiatrists, and others con- 
cerned with human welfare. 

Revet L. Howe 
Virginia Theological Sen.:nary 
Alexandria, Virginia 
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A major new work by Erich Fromm 
PSYCHOANALYSIS AND RELIGION 


The author of the famous Man for Himself here points the way toward 
spiritual peace for those who cannot accept dogmatic religions. 

As a noted psychoanalyst, Dr. Fromm takes the position that psycho- 
analysis is a means for the realization of the human values underlying all 


great religious teachings. 


Here is a plea for a spiritual, humanistic reorientation for twentieth 


century problems. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 5 


Congratulations . . . 


To the Editor: 

R Congratulations upon the excellent 
quality of the material which you are turn- 
ing out. 

Eugene L. Smith, Executive Secretary 
Division of Foreign Missions of The 
Board of Missions and Church 
Extension of The Methodist Church 
New York City 


“... Let Us Be Careful” 


To the Editor: 


I received today my first copies of Pas- 
roRAL PsycHotocy. I am very pleased that 
there is now this fine journal for those of us 
who must deal with mankind in so many 
channels of physical and spiritual operation. 

I must say that I cannot agree with all of 
the writings of some men. However, I do 
appreciate their quality of thinking and writ- 
ings. I do hope that these men will always 
remember that there is only one fountain- 
head of truth, and that is in the expression 
of Jesus Christ. Let us not assume all things 
are able to be met and solved through the 











Just published, $2.50 


THE AMERICAN MIND By Henry Steele Commager. 


“An exciting tracing of the ideas which have made and still make 


Americans.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 3rd printing, $5.00 
At your bookseller YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS New Haven 7, Conn. 


YALE 




















New and recent 


Oxford Books 


. . . companions to 
enrich your study! 


A PREACHER’S PRIMER— 
by the Rev. David A. MacLennan, D.D. 


Practical helps for preachers in a world of 
unrest. David MacLennan vitalizes the pul- 
pit ministry . . . outlines the preacher’s obli- 
gations and opportunities. He speaks out 
plainly to fellow pastors from a rich back- 
ground of distinguished service . . . from a 
heart full of love for his fellow man. $1.50 





THE HISTORIC FAITH 
AND A CHANGING WORLD 


by the Rev. W. Norman Pittenger, S.T.D. 


A clear warning against smug concepts and 
complacent assumptions. Dr. Pittenger cham- 
pions the “straight gospel of God’s sovereign 
and redemptive power . . . discourses on 
modern issues and modern thinking. A chal- 
lenging book.” $2.50 





A PRIMER OF CHRISTIANITY 


Ministers will want to encourage wide read- 
ing of these three volumes which provide the 
casual Christian with the basic concepts of 
his religion. Volume 1: The Beginning of the 
Gospel, by T. W. Manson, D.D. October 5, 
$1.50. Volume 2: The Furtherance of the 
Gospel, by R. W. Moore. October 19, $1.75. 
Volume 3: The Truth of the Gospel, by the 
Rev. George B. Caird, Ph.D. November 2, 
$1.75. 

Supplementary volume: The Gospel and 
Modern Thought, by the Rev. Alan Richard- 
son, D.D. Published, $2.00. 








ASKING THEM QUESTIONS 


(3rd Series)—for ministers, laymen and 
teachers. More of the illuminating answers 
to hard-to-explain questions by noted leaders 
in various fields. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


OXFORD 
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ability of man’s achievements, but rather let 
us remember that we can turn on the taps 
of eternal power in every channel of human 
understanding. 

Psychology apart from God is dangerous, 
and near destructive. Man apart from God 
is floundering about in a maze of earthly 
wisdom, and theories which have no end. 
Put all your psychoanalysis through the 
proper spiritual channels and you will find 
the answer without a waste of time on 
charts, comparisons, and figures. Let us go 
on using what God has given us and use 
what He has for us, but let us be careful 
lest we ourselves assume to be “gods” who 
can run, think, move, work, and 
create, and glory in ourselves. 

Thank you for your magazine. It will be 
a great help to me in many ways. I trust 
you will read the above in the spirit in which 
I write to you—not of criticism or of judg- 
ment—but just as a free man, led and guided 
by the Word of God—the basic book of pas- 
toeral psychology. 

Rosert E. ANDERSON 
Evangelist for the Assemblies of God 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Stirs Discussion 


To the Editor: 

Last month I subscribed to the magazine 
PastoraL PsycHoLocy, and have found the 
first three issues very, very helpful. I used 
them as a basis for a representation at Gam- 
ma Sigma, our local ministers’ club, and 
stirred up a most interesting discussion. 

Rev. Laurence T. Beers 
Pastor, First Baptist Church 
of Jersey City 

Jersey City, New Jersey 


Wants Clues to Current Articles 


To the Editor: 

The department and articles in Pastoral 
PsyCHOLOGY are very well balanced. How- 
ever, I am hoping that a further department, 
dealing with current articles in magazines 
and journals pertinent to the field of reli- 
gion and mental health, might be added. | 
have a feeling that there is much in popv- 
lar, psychological, psychiatric, and medical 
journals that would be helpful to many pas- 
tors that is being missed. 

I know this would involve much labor. 
But I’m sure this labor would be greatly 
appreciated. 


(continued on page 66) 
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THE CLIFF’S EDGE 


by ErrHne TaBor 


It goes without saying that God does not cease to love those who are mentally 
ill, but do we realize that some mental patients can see their suffering as a 
means to bring them closer to God? The author is a young Catholic girl 
with a great gift of poetry, who wrote these poems in a mental institution 
where she is still confined. Her descriptions of various states of mind and of 
her reaction to different kinds of treatment will fascinate psychiatrists; her 
unbroken faith and love of God must fill any Christian with admiration— 
her poems reflect her hope, not of a cure, but of God’s help and heaven. We 
think her book will give many people new light on what can be done for the 
unbalanced: no pastor with an interest in psychiatry can afford to miss it. 


Ready October 12. $2.00 





NEUROSES AND SACRAMENTS 


by ALAN KEENAN, O.F.M. 


We should also like to recommend to your notice this book by a young 
Franciscan. In his work with neurotics, Father Keenan has found that an 
attitude of mind like that of Eithne Tabor is of the greatest help to them. 
To grasp that their own particular suffering is not some terrible accident, 
but intended, like any other suffering, to bring them closer to God, is both 
a consolation while their neurosis endures and often a long step forward in 
bringing them back to normal. The book was not written for psychiatrists 
but for ordinary people who have to do with neurotics and for the neurotics 
themselves. But if psychiatrists are not interested by it, we shall be very 


much surprised. 
Ready Sept. 12. $2.50 


If you would like to know more about these books and others pub- 
lished by us, may we send you Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET, 
a review of books, with news of authors, extracts from books to 
come, etc., which we publish every two or three months. It comes 
free and postpaid on request to Sibyl MacGill. 


Order books from your bookstore or from us 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 








H O W 0 plan your reading in psychiatry 


Whether you are a minister or a psychologist, you are at times, and often 
at critical ones, a member of the psychiatric team. To function on it, you 











need a broad understanding of the job of any one you are working with—| 
the psychiatrist, psychiatric social worker, nurse, and social worker.| 
Books, chosen with care, will help you prepare for the task. j 


A GUIDE TO 


PSYCHIATRIC BOOKS 


prepared and organized by 


KARL A. MENNINGER, M.D. 


. makes planned and fruitful reading possible. In the Guide you find 
full bibliographic information on twelve hundred books selected for their 
“established merit and usefulness in the field of psychiatry.” The books } 
are listed in categories that are broad and self explanatory: 


Basic Disciplines 


Philosophy of Science, 
Logic, Methodology 
Neurology 
Psychology 
Fields and Schools 
Comparative Psychology 
Personology 
Psychopathology 
Experimental and 
Theoretical 
Clinical and Testing 
Social Sciences 
Anthropology and 
Ethnology 
Sociology 
General Sociology 
Social Philosophy 
The Community 


Marriage and the Family 


Social Pathology 
Social Psychology 


Social and Cultural History 


The extensive GUIDE is followed by a Basic Reading list of 89 titles 


Psychiatry 

History of Psychiatry 
The Field 

Textbooks and Manuals 


Specialized Fields 


Administration 

The Child 

Geriatrics 

Military 

Veterans’ Rehabilitation 

Industrial and Occupa- 

tional Problems 

Criminological Applica- 

tions 

Psychosomatic Medicine 
Special Topics 

Heredity 

Particular Syndromes 


Alcohol Addiction 
Sexual Adjustment 


Psychiatric Education 


PREVENTIVE PSYCHIATRY and MENTAL HYGIENE 


and by an Index to Authors. 


ORDER FORM (MEIC TD TSS C OCS SOCK SSS SBS SST TSE TSE SS SESS FS BBS SS Se SS SS 


Please send, on approval, a copy of Menninger’s A GUIDE TO 


PSYCHIATRIC BOOKS 
CO Check enclosed 


Name 


Address 


GRUNE & STRATTON, Inc., Medical Publishers 


| 
| 


j 


| 
Psychiatric Therapies 


Psychotherapy 
Psychoanalysis 
History 
General Treatises 
Therapy and Technique 
Theory and Meta- 
psychology 
Applied Psychoanalysis 
Hypnotherapy and Narco- 
therapy 
Shock Therapy 
Group Therapy and Psy- 
chodrama 
Psychiatric Nursing 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Adjunctive Fields and | 
Therapies 
Religion 
Creative Therapies 
Recreational Therapy 
Occupational Therapy 
Physical Therapy 
Neurosurgical Therapy 





155 pages. $3.50 


$3.50 
(C Charge my account 






381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Editorial 


Dianetics: The Appeal of the Engram 


FEW months ago a hefty volume 

of nearly five hundred pages, by 
L. Ron Hubbard, was published entitled 
Dianetics: The Modern Science of Men- 
tal Health. This was not, the book stated 
unequivocally, merely another step in 
science or in mental health. As the au- 
thor wrote in his first sentence: “The 
creation of dianetics is a milestone for 
Man comparable to his discovery of fire 
and superior to his inventions of the 
wheel and arch.” 

Now for the first time, one finds as 
he reads on, it is possible to find a sci- 
entific, tried and true, always workable 
method for handling any aberrations, 
mental illnesses, or psychological dif_i- 
culties anyone may have. The key con- 
cept seems to be the “engram.” Man 


has a “reactive mind” which is a “sub- 
mind.” It does not “remember” but it 
“records” everything. Furthermore, it 
“selects recordings” and impinges them 
upon the conscious mind of the person. 
Any particular recording is an “en- 


gram.” The engrams are painful. But if 
brought out and talked about, they no 
longer bother. Anyone can help you do 
this—nothing required except reading 
the book. Man’s trouble is “pain”; pain 
comes from engrams; dianetics erases 
pain from the “engram bank” and re- 
files it as “memory and experience.” In 
twenty hours you can be “released.” It 
may take longer to become a “clear.” 

Any reader of this journal who takes 
the time to plow through Dianetics will 
find himself, in the words of one mem- 
ber of our Editorial Advisory Board, 
Rollo May, in “a world of fantastic 
theories.” He will have no difficulty in 
seeing that the extravagant claims are 
precise opposites of the spirit of scien- 
tific method, that the mechanistic pre- 
suppositions are contrary both to what 
science is discovering and what religion 
stands for, that the conception of man 
is, in the words of one thoughtful re- 
viewer, Milton R. Sapirstein: “the amo- 
ral, detached, 100 per cent efficient me- 
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chanical man—superbly free-floating, un- 
emotional, and unrelated to anything.” 

Our purpose is not a mere review. 
Instead we ask: How, in the face of 
what is obvious, can such a book and 
such a system have an appeal? Not only 
is the book moving toward the top of 
the non-fiction best-seller lists, but Mr. 
Hubbard’s enterprise for the training of 
dianeticians is apparently gaining in 
numbers every day. Political scientist 
Frederick L. Schuman of Williams Col- 
lege thinks so highly of dianetics that he 
has written a long statement in its de- 
fense. 


What is the appeal of the engram? 
Whether dianetics is a flash in the pan. 
to be replaced tomorrow by some other 
pseudo-scientism, or will reorganize it- 
self along sounder lines—why do it and 
all the other pseudo-scientisms succeed 
in making an appeal? 

An obvious point is that a man who 
has lost emotional contact with wife, 
son, father, or friend, and who starts 
talking to one of them about his inner 
feelings, in any language whatever, will 
find the emotional contact increased. 
The dynamics lie in the communica- 
tion, not in the nature of the symbols. 

The second point is the completely 
confident and comprehensive assertion 
of authority in dianetics. If the method 
is properly used, it is said, it will help 
anyone. The appeal here is like that of 
advertising, or like Hitler’s big lie—if 
you keep yelling loud and often enough, 
people will reason from smoke to fire. 
The fact that the author of Dianetics is 
seemingly quite convinced of the truth 
of his own theories adds to this authori- 
tarian appeal. 

Yet these two points do not adequate- 
ly account for the appeal. There is 
something about the very de-humaniza- 
tion involved in the theory and method 
which attracts. Consider the man who 
has lost contact with his supposed loved 
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ones. Were we to suggest, for instance, 
that he get religion, because many peo- 
ple have found their whole attitude to- 
ward personal relations changed there- 
by, he would sniff and indicate that he 
had outgrown this vestigial remnant of 
the childhood of humanity. But if the 
same kind of semi-magical thought 
sometimes found in primitive religion 
were dressed up as science, and served 
to him in such a way that he could re- 
main detached and manipulate things 
which did not touch himself, then he 
might make an attempt. 

The basic appeal of dianetics, then, 
would seem to be like the “escape from 
freedom” of which Erich Fromm wrote. 
If man, individually or collectively, gets 
caught in a situation where the price of 
freedom seems too high, he may seek to 
escape from it. So if man’s thinking and 
feeling become permeated with detach- 
ment, mechanism, and a clutch for arti- 
ficial self-sufficiency, then his only road 
toward interpersonal relationships of a 
genuine kind, psychic honesty of an in- 
tegrating sort, and sound emotional in- 
volvement with the troubled world in 
which he lives may have to be one which 
is, at the start, pseudo-scientific, de- 
tached, and mechanical. He can then 
“save face” with himself. The difficulty 
is that he may stop there. 

We have long known that bizarre re- 
ligious cults can sometimes perform a 
timely, direction-changing function in a 
person’s life when more “respectable” 
religions could not make inner contact. 
We have learned, therefore, not to judge 
them all negatively. Something similar 
must be true for dianetics and its cous- 
ins. It may perform a valuable bridge 
function for some people too deeply per- 
meated with detachment and estrange- 
ment from genuineness in human rela- 
tionships even with themselves. But as 
with the religious cults, we can continue 
to regret that the plight of modern man 

(continued on page 66) 
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Freud and Jung 


IT IS A MISLEADING OVERSIMPLIFICATION TO SAY THAT FREUD 


IS A FOE AND JUNG A FRIEND OF RELIGION 


BY ERICH FROMM 


Member of the Faculty of the William 
Alanson White Institute of Psychiatry 





REUD DEALT with the problem of 

religion and psychoanalysis in one 
of his most profound and brilliant books, 
The Future of an Illusion. Jung, who 
was the first psychoanalyst to understand 
that myth and religious ideas are ex- 
pressions of profound insights, has dealt 
with the same topic in the Terry Lec- 
tures of 1937, published under the title 
Psychology and Religion. 

If I now attempt to give a brief sum- 
mary of the position of both psycho- 
analysts it is with a threefold purpose: 

1. To indicate where the discussion 
of the problem stands now and to locate 
the point from which I want to proceed. 

2. To lay the groundwork for the fol- 
lowing chapters by discussing some of 
the fundamental concepts used by Freud 
and Jung. 

3. A correction of the widely held 
view that Freud is “against” and Jung 
“for” religion will permit us to see the 
fallacy of such oversimplifying state- 
ments in this complex field and to dis- 
cuss the ambiguities in the meanings of 
“religion” and “psychoanalysis.” 

What is Freud’s position in regard to 
religion as expressed in The Future of 
an Illusion? 





This article is a chapter from Dr. Fromm’s 
forthcoming book, Psychoanalysis and Re- 
ligion. Published and copyright 1950 by Yale 
University Press and printed by their per- 
mission, 


For Freud, religion has its origin in 
man’s helplessness in confronting the 
forces of nature outside and the instinc- 
tive forces within himself. Religion arises 
at an early stage of human development 
when man cannot yet use his reason to 
deal with these outer and inner forces 
and must repress them or manage them 
with the help of other affective forces. 
So instead of coping with these forces 
by means of reason he copes with them 
by “counter-affects,” by other emotional 
forces, the functions of which are to sup- 
press and control that which he is pow- 
erless to cope with rationally. 

In this process man develops what 
Freud calls an “illusion,” the material 
of which is taken from his own indi- 
vidual experience as a child. Being con- 
fronted with dangerous, uncontrollable, 
and un-understandable forces within and 
outside of himself, he remembers, as it 
were, and regresses to an experience he 
had as a child, when he felt protected 
by a father whom he thought to be of 
wisdom and _ strength, and 
whose love and protection he could win 
by obeying his commands and avoiding 
transgression of his prohibitions. 

Thus religion, according to Freud, is 
a repetition of the experience of the 
child. Man copes with threatening forces 
in the same manner in which, as a child, 
he learned to cope with his own inse- 
curity by relying on and admiring and 
fearing his father. Freud compares re- 
ligion with the obsessional neuroses we 
find in children. And, according to him, 
religion is a collective neurosis, caused 
by conditions similar to those producing 
childhood neurosis. 


superior 
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Freud’s analysis of the psychological 
roots of religion attempts to show why 
people formulated the idea of a god. But 
it claims to do more than to get at these 
psychological roots. It claims that the 
unreality of the theistic concept is dem- 
onstrated by exposing it as an illusion 
based on man’s wishes." 

Freud goes beyond attempting to prove 
that religion is an illusion. He says re- 
ligion is a danger because it tends to 
sanctify bad human institutions with 
which it has allied itself throughout its 
history; further, by teaching people to 
believe in an illusion and by prohibiting 
critical thinking religion is responsible 
for the impoverishment of intelligence. 
This charge like the first one was leveled 
against the church by the thinkers of 
the Enlightenment. But in Freud’s frame 
of reference this second charge is even 
more potent than it was in the eighteenth 
century. Freud could show in his ana- 
lytic work that the prohibition of critical 
thinking at one point leads to an im- 
poverishment of a person’s critical abil- 


1. Freud himself states that the fact that 
an idea satisfies a wish does not mean neces- 
sarily that the idea is false. Since psycho- 
analysts have sometimes made this erroneous 
conclusion, I want to stress this remark of 
Freud’s. Indeed, there are many true ideas 
as well as false ones which man has arrived 
at because he wishes the idea to be true. 
Most great discoveries are born out of inter- 
est in finding something to be true. While 
the presence of such interest may make the 
observer suspicious, it can never disprove the 
validity of a concept or statement. The cri- 
terion of validity does not lie in the psycho- 
logical analysis of motivation but in the ex- 
amination of evidence for or against a hy- 
pothesis within the logical framework of the 
hypothesis. 

2. He points to the contrast between the 
brilliant intelligence of a child and the im- 
poverishment of reason in the average adult 
(Denkschwache), He suggests that the “in- 
nermost nature” of man may not be as irra- 
tional as man becomes under the influence of 
irrational teachings. 
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ity in other spheres of thought and 
thereby impedes the power of reason. 
Freud’s third objection to religion is 
that it puts morality on very shaky 
grounds. If the validity of ethical norms 
rests upon their being God’s commands, 
the future of ethics stands or falls with 
the belief in God. Since Freud assumes 
that religious belief is on the wane he 
is forced to assume that the continued 
connection of religion and ethics will 
lead to the destruction of our moral 
values. 


HE DANGERS wiiich Freud sees in 

religion make it apparent that his 
own ideals and values are the very things 
he considers to be threatened by reli- 
gion: reason, reduction of human suf- 
fering, and morality. But we do not have 
to rely on inferences from Freud’s criti- 
cism of religion; he has expressed very 
explicitly what are the norms and ideals 
he believes in: brotherly love (Men- 
schenliebe), truth, and freedom. Reason 
and freedom are interdependent accord- 
ing to Freud. If man gives up his illu- 
sion of a fatherly God, if he faces his 
aloneness and insignificance in the uni- 
verse, he will be like a child that has 
left his father’s house. But it is the very 
aim of human development to overcome 
this infantile fixation. Man must educate 
himself to face realty. If he knows that 
he has nothing to rely on except his own 
powers, he will learn to use them prop- 
erly. Only the free man who has emanci- 
pated himself from authority—authority 
that threatens and protects—can make 
use of his power of reason and grasp the 
world and his role in it objectively, with- 
out illusion but also with the ability to 
develop and to make use of the capaci- 
ties inherent in him. Only if we grow 
up and cease to be children dependent 
on and afraid of authority can we dare 
to think for ourselves; but the reverse is 
also true. Only if we dare to think can 
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we emancipate ourselves from domina- 
tion by authority. It is significant in this 
context to note that Freud states that the 
feeling of powerlessness is the opposite 
of religious feeling. In view of the fact 
that many theologians—and, as we sha!l 
see later, Jung too to a certain extent— 
consider the feeling of dependence and 
powerlessness the core of religious ex- 
perience, Freud’s statement is very im- 
portant. It is expressive, even though 
only by implication, of his own concept 
of religious experience, namely, that of 
independence and the awareness of one’s 
powers. I shall attempt to show later on 
that this difference constitutes one of the 
critical problems in the psychology of 
religion. 

Turning now to Jung we find at al- 
most every point the opposite of Freud’s 
views on religion. 

Jung begins with a discussion of the 
general principles of his approach. 
While Freud, though not a professional 
philosopher, approaches the problem 
from a psychological and philosophical 
angle as William James, Dewey, and 
Macmurray have done, Jung states in 
the beginning of his book: “I restrict 
myself to the observation of phenomena 
and I refrain from any application of 
metaphysical or philosophical considera- 
tions.” He then goes on to explain how, 
as a psychologist, he can analyze religion 
without application of philosophical con- 
siderations. He calls his standpoint “phe- 
nomenological, that is, it is concerned 
with occurrences, events, experiences, in 
a word, with facts. Its truth is a fact and 
not a judgment. Speaking for instance 
of the motive of the virgin birth, psy- 
chology is only concerned with the fact 
that there is such an idea, but it is not 
concerned with the question whether 
such an idea is true or false in any other 
sense. It is psychologically true in as 
much as it exists. Psychological exist- 
ence is subjective in so far as an idea 
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occurs in only one individual. But it is 
objective in so far as it is established by 
a society—by a consensus gentium.” 


EFORE I present Jung’s analysis of 
religion a critical examination of 
these methodological premises seems 
warranted. Jung’s use of the concept of 
truth is not tenable. He states that “truth 
is a fact and not a judgment,” that “an 
elephant is true because it exists.” But 
he forgets that truth always and neces- 
sarily refers to a judgment and not to a 
description of a phenomenon which we 
perceive with our senses and which we 
denote with a word symbol. Jung then 
states that an idea is “psychologically 
true in as much as it exists.” But an 
idea “exists” regardless of whether it is 
a delusion or whether it corresponds to 
fact. The existence of an idea does not 
make it “true” in any sense. Even the 
practicing psychiatrist could not work 
were he not concerned with the truth of 
an idea, that is, with its relation to the 
phenomena it tends to portray. Other- 
wise he could not speak of a delusion or 
a paranoid system. But Jung’s approach 
it not only untenable from a psychiatric 
standpoint; he advocates a standpoint of 
relativism which, though on the surface 
more friendly to religion than Freud’s, 
is in its spirit fundamentally opposed to 
religions like Judaism, Christianity, and 
Buddhism. These consider the striving 
for truth as one of man’s cardinal vir- 
tues and obligations and insist that their 
doctrines whether arrived at by revela- 
tion or only by the power of reason are 
subject to the criterion of truth. 

Jung does not fail to see the difficul- 
ties of his own position, but the way in 
which he tries to solve them is unfortu- 
nately equally untenable. He tries to dif- 
ferentiate between “subjective” and “ob- 
jective” existence, in spite of the notori- 
ously slippery quality of these terms. 
Jung seems to mean that something ob- 
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jective is more valid and true than some- 
thing that is merely subjective. His cri- 
terion for the difference between subjec- 
tive and objective depends on whether 
an idea occurs only to one individual or 
is established by a society. But have we 
not been witnesses ourselves of a “folie 
a millions,” of the madness of whole 


groups in our own age? Have we not 


seen that millions of people, misguided 
by their irrational passions, can believe 
in ideas which are not less delusional 
and irrational than the products of a 
single individual? What meaning is 
there in saying that they are “objec- 
tive”? The spirit of this criterion for 
subjective and objective is that of the 
same relativism which I commented on 
above. More specifically, it is a sociolog- 
ical relativism which makes social ac- 
ceptance of an idea the criterion of its 
validity, truth, or “objectivity.” 


FTER DISCUSSING his methodo- 

logical premises, Jung presents his 
views on the central problem: What is 
religion? What is the nature of religious 
experience? His definition is one which 
he shares with many theologians. It can 
be summarized briefly in the statement 
that the essence of religious experience 
is the submission to powers higher than 
ourselves. But we had better quote Jung 
directly. He states that religion “is a 
careful and scrupulous observation of 
what Rudolph Otto aptly termed the 
‘numinosum, that is, a dynamic exist- 
ence or effect, not caused by an arbi- 
trary act of will. On the contrary, it 
seizes and controls the human subject 
which is always rather its victim than its 
creator.””* 

Having defined religious experience as 
being seized by a power outside of our- 
selves, Jung proceeds to interpret the 
concept of the unconscious as being a 


3. Jung, Psychology and Religion, p. 4. 
Italics mine. 
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religious one. According to him, the un- 
conscious cannot be merely a part of the 
individual mind but is a power beyond 
our control intruding upon our minds. 
“The fact that you perceive the voice 
[of the unconscious] in your dream 
proves nothing at all, for you can also 
hear the voices in the street, which you 
would not explain as your own. There 
is only one condition under which you 
might legitimately call the voice your 
own, namely, when you assume your 
conscious personality to be a part of a 
whole or to be a smaller circle contained 
in a bigger one. A little bank clerk, 
showing a friend around town, who 
points out the bank building, saying, 
‘And here is my bank,’ is using the same 
privilege.” 

It is a necessary consequence of his 
definition of religion and of the uncon- 
scious that Jung arrives at the conclu- 
sion that, in view of the nature of the 
unconscious mind, the influence of the 
unconscious upon us “is a basic reli- 
gious phenomenon.” It follows that re- 
ligious dogma and the dream are both 
religious phenomena because they both 
are expressions of our being seized by 
a power outside ourselves. Needless to 
say, in the logic of Jung’s thinking in- 
sanity would have to be called an emi- 
nently religious phenomenon. 

Does our examination of Freud’s and 
Jung’s attitudes toward religion bear out 
the popularly held opinion that Freud 
is a foe and Jung a friend of religion? 
A brief comparison of their views shows 
that this assumption is a misleading 
oversimplification. 


Freud holds that the aim of human 
development is the achievement of these 
ideals: knowledge (reason, truth, logos), 
brotherly love, reduction of suffering, 
independence, and responsibility. These 
constitute the ethical core of all great 
religions on which Eastern and Western 
culture are based, the teachings of Con- 
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fucius and Lao-tse, Buddha, the Prophets 
and Jesus. While there are certain dif- 
ferences of accent among these teach- 
ings, e.g., Buddha emphasizing reduc- 
tion of suffering, the Prophets stressing 
knowledge and justice, and Jesus broth- 
erly love, it is remarkable to what ex- 
tent these religious teachers are in fund- 
amental agreement about the aim of hu- 
man development and the norms which 
ought to guide man. Freud speaks in the 
name of the ethical core of religion and 
criticizes the theistic-supernatural aspects 
of religion for preventing the full reali- 
zation of these ethical aims. He explains 
the theistic-supernatural concepts as 
stages in human development which 
once were necessary and furthering but 
which now are no longer necessary and 
are in fact a barrier to further growth. 
The statement that Freud is “against” 
religion therefore is misleading unless 
we define sharply what religion or what 
aspects of religion he speaks for. 


OR JUNG, religious experience is 

characterized by a specific kind of 
emotional experience: surrender to a 
higher power, whether this higher power 
is called God or the unconscious. Un- 
doubtedly this is a true characterization 
of a certain type of religious experience 
—in Christian religions, for instance, it 
is the core of Luther’s or Calvin’s teach- 
ings—while it contrasts with another 
type of religious experience, the one, for 
instance, which is represented by Budd- 
hism. In its relativism concerning truth, 
however, Jung’s concept of religion is in 
contrast to Buddhism, Judaism, and 
Christianity. In these, man’s obligation 
to search for the truth is an integral 
postulate. Pilate’s ironical question 
“What is truth?” stands as a symbol of 
an antireligious attitude from the stand- 
point not only of Christianity but of all 
other great religions as well. 
Summing up the respective positions of 
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Freud and Jung we may say that Freud 
opposes religion in the name of ethics— 
an attitude which can be termed “reli- 
gious.” On the other hand, Jung reduces 
religion to a psychological phenomenon 
and at the same time elevates the uncon- 
scious to a religious phenomenon.* 


4. It is interesting to note that Jung’s posi- 
tion in Psychology and Religion is in many 
ways anticipated by William James, while 
Freud’s position is in essential points similar 
to that taken by John Dewey. William James 
calls this religious attitude “both a helpless 
and a sacrificial attitude . . . which the in- 
dividual finds himself impelled to take up 
towards what he apprehends to be the di- 
vine.” (The Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence [Modern Library], p. 51.) Like Jung he 
compares the unconscious with the God con- 
cept of the theologian. He says: “At the same 
time the theologian’s contention that the re- 
ligious man is moved by an external power 
is vindicated, for it is one of the peculiari- 
ties of invasions from the subconscious region 
to take on objective appearances, and to sug- 
gest to the Subject an external-control.” (loc. 
cit. p. 503.) In this connection between the 
unconscious (or, in James’s terminology, the 
subconscious) and God, James sees the link 
between religion and the science of psy- 
chology. 

John Dewey differentiates religion and re- 
ligious experience. To him the supernatural 
dogmas of religion have weakened and 
sapped man’s religious attitude. “The oppo- 
sition between religious values as I conceive 
them,” he says, “and religions is not to be 
bridged. Just because the release of these 
values is so important, their identification 
with the creeds and cults of religions must 
be dissolved.” (4 Common Faith [Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1934], p. 28) Like Freud he 
states: “Men have never fully used the pow- 
ers they possess to advance the good in life, 
because they have waited upon some power 
external to themselves and to nature to do the 
work they are responsible for doing.” (loc. 
cit., p. 36.) Consult also John Macmurray’s 
position in The Structure of Religious Expe- 
rience (Yale University Press, 1936). He 
stresses the difference between rational and 
irrational, sentimental and vicious religious 
emotions. In contrast to the relativistic posi- 
tion Jung takes, he states: “No reflective ac- 
tivity can be justified except in so far as it 
achieves truth and validity, and escapes error 
and falsity.” (Joc. cit., p. 54.) 








Sometimes We Fail 


WHENEVER WE FAIL TO BE OF HELP WE MUST LOOK 


INTO OURSELVES 
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N OUR endeavor to be wise guides 

and faithful counselors to our peo- 
ple, we sometimes fail. The failure is not 
always because we do not know enough, 
although, sometimes, of course, it is. 
With human nature as complex as it is 
—with the situations into which people 
get themselves so varied—we sometimes 
just do not have sufficient understanding 
to make adequate appraisal or diagnosis 
of the quandary. Lacking real awareness 
of what is the matter, we do not bring 
to the problem the appropriate help that 
we, ideally, would wish to bring. 

Often, however, that is not the trou- 
ble. There are probably more times 
when, sufficiently aware of the difficulty 
to be able to make a fairly adequate di- 
agnosis, we fail because of something in 
ourselves that prevents our being the 
kind of person in the situation that we 
should or need to be. 

We are leading a group discussion. 
The subject has been adequately intro- 
duced. Members of the group are inter- 
ested and concerned. Our attitude has, 
appropriately, been one of desire that 
all members of the group participate 
freely and without fear either of censure 
or of misunderstanding. The discussion 
gets off to a healthy start, with one after 
another of the group speaking up to ex- 
press what they feel and believe on the 
subject under consideration. 

Then, in spite of all we know to the 
contrary, we find ourselves taking vio- 
lent issue with the expression of one of 


the members of the group. The group 
may not know it at first. We seem quite 
in control of ourselves and of the situa- 
tion. But because one of our own hardly 
recognized inadequacies or an emotion- 
ally-toned belief seems to have been 
threatened, we find ourselves beginning 
to take sides in the discussion. Our will- 
ingness to set the group free to work 
through the implications of the discus- 
sion vanishes. We start being authori- 
tarian. Our comments, instead of releas- 
ing the members of the group to express 
themselves, begin to be more and more 
argumentative, critical. The creative 
thinking that had been evident at the be- 
ginning of the session breaks down into 
dogged expression of previously held po- 
sitions. The group knows that “it wasn’t 
as much fun tonight as usual.” The lead- 
er knows, with regret, that he has failed. 


E HAVE a private interview with 

one of our young people in the 
church. The individual concerned has 
sought the interview, so we start with 
an advantage. Without too much hesi- 
tancy, the confidant begins to talk about 
his problem. It is evident from the be- 
ginning that this is going to be a knotty 
problem. Without being too clearly con- 
scious of it, we begin to wonder whether 
this is the sort of thing that, instead of 
dealing with directly, we should refer 
to a more specialized or a more experi- 
enced counselor. 

Then, somewhat to our consternation, 
the young person almost verbalizes our 
own concern. “Perhaps I should not 
bother you with this. You can hardly be 
expected to understand what this means 
to me.” Then we become defensive. Our 
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competence having been challenged, we 
start persuading the young person that, 
of course, we are interested, understand- 
ing, and capable of dealing with such 
matters. Instead of demonstrating our 
appreciation of the situation, we begin 
to defend our status with words. We 
may get over that hurdle and go on to 
be really helpful. Often we don’t. Again, 
with the best will in the world, we have 
failed. 

We are calling in the hospital. In the 
presence of near-panic on the part of a 
patient, we find ourselves wanting to 
scold or preach. What can we think? 
When the officials of the church, in 
monthly session, seem to us to be more- 
than-ordinarily obtuse and obstructive, 
what may be the explanation? 

Whenever, either in group or in indi- 
vidual contacts, we find ourselves fail- 
ing to be of help, it pays to look again 
at our own personal adjustments. It is 
not enough merely to suspect emotional 
entanglement, nor is it enough to recog- 
nize that the trouble is not in our stars 
but in ourselves. We need some way of 
becoming more objective about our- 
selves and our work. We need clues to 
what we can do about these personal in- 
adequacies that lead to failure. 

Some of the hurdles we face are due 
to purely personal fears, fears that have 
a long history. How can we think about 
these personal fears? For one thing, 
many of them are dated fears. They may 
have been appropriate to the original 
situation in which they first developed. 
They are no longer appropriate. It is 
not necessary, for example, in conversa- 
tion with the young parishioner that we 
impress him with our status. He is prob- 
ably too much impressed already, and 
we do not need his approval for our own 
sakes. We get that from our conscious- 
ness of our professional competence, not 
from his appraisal of us. If we find that 
we are unduly concerned about what 
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people think of us, we may recognize 
this as a hang-over of our earlier feel- 
ings of inadequacy to our high calling. 
We should then dismiss these feelings 
as of no present concern. Surprisingly 
enough, the very recognition serves to 
undercut this unacceptable pattern. 


HAT IS NOT so evident is that 

our lack of any real faith in peo- 
ple may be what is getting in the road. 
We feel that we must make decisions for 
others instead of assisting them to make 
decisions for themselves. In this situa- 
tion it may be sufficient to recognize 
that this attitude, too, has a history con- 
nected with our growing into our pres- 
ent role. The pattern of playing God 
may have been taken over from an au- 
thoritarian parent who set the style for 
our present impulse. It may be due to 
an unwillingness on our part to grant 
others the right to make mistakes that 
we ourselves have made. Wise guides 
and counselors insist that it is necessary 
that people be free of coercion if they 
are to be healthily self-dependent. We 
should not wish—we do not wish—to 
tie them to our apron-strings. They must 
and will find their own solutions. Since 
we know that, we can afford to practice 
having faith in persons. 

Much distrust of the helping process 
is based on previously accepted ideas 
and beliefs that were not adequately 
scrutinized at the time we accepted them. 
Being an advisor, for example, does not 
always mean the giving of advice. It 
may be quite the contrary. An advisor 
may present alternatives, or he may 
serve as a sounding board while persons 
struggle to arrive at wiser judgments, or 
he may merely be the silent partner in a 
struggle to come to a decision already 
accepted as right. Because of the influ- 
ence of words on action, we may feel 
that people who ask us for help must be 
handed solutions to their difficulties. 
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How wrong this may be we all know. 
Yet, time after time, we fear to let peo- 
ple make their own decisions. We trust 
neither the people nor the process. 
Being put into the position of one 
who is asked to help is a compliment. 
If we respond because of our feeling 
complimented, we are too apt to miss 
the point of the interview, which is to 
pay attention to the person and his situ- 
ation. Only a little critical self-examina- 
tion is needed to correct what is such an 
obvious misplacement of interest. 


The most difficult personal handicap 
we have to face, in all this matter of 
making ourselves more adequate guides 
and counselors, is the absence of a real 
(or at least a sufficient amount of) affec- 
tion for people. This, too, we are con- 
vinced, has a history in our own depri- 
vation at that point.* It may be that we 
will have to recognize that we are not 
yet the kinds of people who can be 
really helpful to others until we have 
worked through our blocks in this area. 
All of these defects have been pointed 
to by one or another authority as basic 
problems in our inability to cope with 
the problems of people. 


HESE INTERNAL handicaps du 
not, of course, exhaust the ways in 
which our own personalities can get in 
the road of our helpfulness. We all have 
our personal difficulties. What we do not 
always accept is the idea that we need 
to work at whatever the handicaps are 
in order to improve our competence. 
One of the ways we can work at our 
inadequacies is to pay more attention to 
the times we have failed in specific situ- 


* ...“The amount of love received and the 
way it is balanced with the other functions 
of the individual will determine how much 
love he has to give when he reaches ma- 
turity.” O. Spurgeon English, p. 50 


Pastoral Psychology, February 1950. 
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ations. This is no new suggestion. The 
very human desire to remember our suc- 
cesses and to forget our failures has 
been noted many times. What has come 
to some of us as a surprise has been the 
personal release of tension which has 
accompanied our determination to quit 
putting our best foot forward. When we 
stopped trying to impress ourselves and 
made a conscious effort to be brutally 
frank about our errors, we found a new 
sense of security that we had not known 
before. 

How many persons prevent themselves 
from growing competent because they 
are fearful of looking too closely at their 
failures, no one can say. There is, natu- 
rally, a wide difference between saying 
to oneself: “I have failed,” and saying: 
“I am a failure.” One expression may be 
a healthy statement of fact; the other 
may be an expression of a mood of dis- 
couragement wnich includes an estimate 
for the future. To pay serious attention 
to one’s failures, to admit them to per- 
sonal scrutiny, is one of the best ways 
both of correcting this discouraged mood 
and of improving our ways of work. 

In a professional workshop directed 
by Dr. Russell Dicks the members of the 
group were asked to present for discus- 
sion and evaluation written records of 
personal pastoral contacts. Dr. Dicks 
called our attention, with a justifiable 
lifting of the eyebrows, to the high per- 
centage of reports that were considered 
to be successful. Even in serious study, 
where we were attempting to improve 
our own methods, we fell into a trap. 
We did not bring the records of the 
times that we had failed,—the times 
when we most needed help. Instead, we 
brought in reports that indicated that 
we were fairly competent workmen. It 
was almost as though we felt we were 
in a situation where, in order to have 
the approval of the teacher, we needed 
to submit a good examination paper. 
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The moment this was called to our at- 
tention, we saw the point. 

There seems to be no valid reason 
why the clergy should not, in serious 
study, make more use of individual fail- 
ures as stepping stones to increased ef- 
fectiveness. It is true that there has not 
been the same acceptance in the training 
of clergy of the necessity for case work 
or clinical experience under supervision 
that has been accepted by other disci- 
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plines working in the field of human re- 
lations. But the introduction into the 
theological curriculum of special courses 
which evaluate the first-hand experience 
of the student is no longer as sporadic 
as it once was. Certainly those of us 
who have long since completed our for- 
mal training could, for the remainder of 
our learning lives, take advantage of the 
opportunity to learn from our mistakes. 
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NE OF the most important sensi- 

tivities we need in counseling is 
timing. To paraphrase Ecclesiastes, there 
is a time to start and a time to stop; a 
time to plant an idea and a time to wait 
and see if it grows; a time to kill pre- 
tensions and a time to let them strangle 
themselves; a time to analyze and a 
time to build up; a time to emphasize 
interest and a time to be objective; a 
time to help cast away the stones of old 
patterns and a time to gather up other 
stones into new meaning; a time to keep 
silence and a time to speak; a time to 
define the situation forthrightly and a 
time to educe; a time to understand 
negativities and a time to encourage the 
emergence of creative powers. 

Many things are obvious about timing 
in counseling. For instance, when reac- 
tive emotion is high in response to some 
loss situation which has just occurred, 
we can not have counseling in the same 
calm manner that might be helpful and 
even essential some weeks later. Or when 
a person is just arriving at the unpleas- 
ant discovery that some of his difficul- 
ties are within him, we do not say the 
same things to him as we would a little 
later, after he has absorbed this fact and 
resolved consciously tg try to get help. 

Many of the apparent controversies 
over directive versus ngn-directive coun- 
seling fade into minor jssues when stud- 
ied in the light of timing. One can reflect 


or mirror feelings to the parishioner’s 
profit only after the latter has come to 
the point of seeing how this process may 
help him. Prior to that such a procedure 
would mean something quite different to 
him, perhaps cold-blooded detachment. 

There are, however, subtleties about 
timing which lie in the attitude and 
alertness of the pastor as well as in the 
readiness of the parishioner or the char- 
acter of the relationship between pastor 
and parishioner. They usually arise 
through stereotyped thinking about prob- 
lems—reasoning from one valid instance 
to another which is taken to be similar 
but in fact is not. That is, they arise out 
of faulty generalizations. The insight we 
got in one situation may have been 
sound. But because we did not properly 
consider its setting, and its timing, we 
may then apply it inappropriately where 
it does not fit. 

An illustration of faulty generalization 
about timing comes from the young pas- 
tor of a community church. Some weeks 
before the pastoral interview which will 
be given, an older man in the parish be- 
came ill and a surgical operation was at- 
tempted. The surgery disclosed that he 
had an inoperable cancer and had only 
a few days or weeks to live. The pastor 
was with the man’s family when this 
word came from the surgeon. The pas- 
tor prayed with them. 


URING the eight weeks thereafter, 
while the man we shall call Mr. 
Perkins was hovering between life and 
death, the pastor called frequently on 
him, spoke briefly with him when he 
was conscious, and had prayer with him. 
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Mr. Perkins was unaware that he had 
cancer and felt sure he was going to live. 
Well drugged, he suffered little pain. 

Mrs. Perkins spent twelve hours a day 
at the hospital, and the pastor saw her 
there every few days. Here is how he 
described this series of sessions: “My 
words with her varied with her mood. 
We faced frankly the fact of her hus- 
band’s certain death. We talked about 
death, and life in the light of it. She 
asked me one day if it were a sin to 
pray for a miracle. | said that I did not 
think so. It seemed that the miracle she 
wanted was for her husband to be en- 
tirely cured. I did not discourage her in 
this, but I tried to make the miracle re- 
lated more to the happiness that she was 
knowing day by day as she sat by the 
bed of her husband. I prayed with her, 
comforted her, and put myself at her 
disposal.” 

The actual death of Mr. Perkins came 
suddenly two months after his illness 
was discovered. Death itself was not dif- 
ficult. Immediately on receiving the 
news, the pastor went to the home, spoke 
briefly with the grown-up Perkins chil- 
dren. Mrs. Perkins, exhausted, had gone 
to bed and was asleep. Next morning the 
pastor called again, and the following 
interview took place. 


Pastor: Hello. I’m awfully sorry. 


Mrs. Perkins: Thank you. | did what 
I could. 


Pastor: I know you did. 
Mrs. Perkins: Won’t you sit down? 


Pastor: Yes. Thank you. 


Mrs. PERKIN: Well, there isn’t much 
to say. I prayed that I could have him 
a while longer, and God gave me that. 
I’m thankful for that. 


Pastor: We're all thankful. You had’ 


your miracle, didn’t you? 
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Mrs. Perkins: Yes, but I wish I could 
have had him longer. 


Pastor: So many people have spoken 
to me lately about the sorrow you've had 
these last few years: first, the death of 
your daughter and now these many 
weeks of suffering. You've had some 
hard years. 

Mrs. Perkins: Yes, but you have to 
accept it. | was bitter when Ann died, 
but I’ve come to accept it. 


Pastor: I’m so glad that Mr. Perkins 
was with you these last few days at home. 
He enjoyed himself; didn’t he? 


Mrs. PerKINs: Yes, but he didn’t feel 
right. He had those stomach attacks and 
his mind went. But I’m thankful that he 
came home. He saw the tulip bulbs he 
planted last fall push above ground. 
That pleased him. But it was hard car- 
ing for him. I had a practical nurse 
come in, but she was no help at all. I 
knew as much as she did. I learned a 
lot at the hospital. 


Pastor: You learned to become a 
good nurse. But you’re tired, aren’t you? 


Mrs. PerKINs: Yes, | am. I feel that 
I could sleep for weeks and weeks. 


Pastor: I hope that you'll take time 
to get a good rest. 


Mrs. Perkins: You'll be able to be 
with us on Wednesday for the funeral? 


Pastor: Yes. | wonder if there is any- 
thing especially meaningful to you that 
I could include in the service? Anything 
from the Bible or from poetry? Any- 
thing that your family shared that you 
would like to have? I want this service 
to be entirely yours. 


Mrs. Perkins: No, I don’t think of 
anything offhand. May I let you know? 


Pastor: Certainly. I'll be down again 
before Wednesday. Are there any ar- 
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rangements that I can help you with? 


Mrs. Perkins: No, my children are 
being so helpful. They haven’t left me 
alone since last night. Sue is sick again 
with flu, so we have to take care of her. 


Pastor: I hope that you won't be- 
come too tired during these next few 
days. You know, to tell you the truth, I 
was a little worried about you at first, 
but after seeing you stand up to the pres- 
sure of the last few weeks, I have real 
confidence in you. 


Mrs. PEerKINs: Well, I was determined 
that I wasn’t going to fold up. 


Pastor: Shall we pray together? 
Mrs. Perkins: Yes, please. 


Pastor: Gracious God, our heavenly 
Father, we believe profoundly that thou 
art our God, that thou art very near to 
us. Thou dost guide us day by day, dost 
lift us up when we are fallen and in 
despair. Underneath are thine everlast- 
ing arms. We believe that by thy grace 
life is continued in thee. Strengthen us 
now in these days; keep our trust ever 
in thee. Support us all the day long of 
this troublous life, until the shadows 
lengthen and the evening comes, and the 
fever of life is over and our work is 
done. Then, of thy great mercy, grant 
us a safe lodging, and a holy rest, and 
peace at the last, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


Mrs. Perkins: Thank you. I know 
that God has been near in these last 
days. When I was at the hospital with 
Mr. Perkins, I prayed often—especially 
when I was out in the hall—I would 
bow my head and ask for God’s guid- 
ance, and suddenly I’d find myself ready 
to go into the room again and be un- 
afraid. 


Pastor: I’ve known that you've been 
strengthened. 





October 


AREWELLS were said. In evaluat- 

ing the call, the pastor wrote: “I 
wanted to bring comfort to this woman, 
and to help her in any way in which 
need was evident. I had had many con- 
tacts with her in the past; and this was 
a contact, I think, of friend with friend 
after expected tragedy. I felt that our 
relationship during this call was close. 
I’m not so sure that I brought comfort. 
I think that I jumped from one subject 
to another too quickly. Perhaps | car- 
ried the conversation and did not give 
her sufficient opportunity to say what 
was in her mind and heart.” 

It is probably true that the pastor 
made some mistakes of a technical char- 
acter in this call. He pressed Mrs. Per- 
kins a bit hard to get her to accept that 
a miracle had taken place. He resorted 
to verbal reassurance on at least two 
occasions when a simple indication of 
understanding would have been better. 
And yet, even with the technical errors, 
I would have judged this call as much 
more affirmative and successful than he 
did if it had been mine. 

This pastor had studied the recent re- 
search on grief, especially that done un- 
der the direction of Erich Lindemann 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
discussed in a previous issue of Pastor- 
AL Psycuotocy. He had grasped the 
vital point of that research on acute 
grief—that there needs to be a facing 
of the stark sense of loss, and the suffer- 
ing that goes with it, before the rebuild- 
ing of life on new foundations can be 
started. He knew that this might assume 
different forms in different people—but 
that such reactions as apathy, sentimen- 
tality, denial of loss, and others should 
be seen as inability to face the pain of 
loss. 

If Mrs. Perkins had wept during his 
visit, or paced up and down and said 
she felt lost, or shown signs of wanting 
to talk in detail about her last days with 
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her husband, the pastor with his knowl- 
edge of acute grief would have felt eas- 
ier in his mind. Emotion would have 
been higher; and for him to be able to 
accept it, understand it, and not make 
Mrs. Perkins feel guilty because she had 
it, would have convinced him that he 
was really being useful. 

If Mrs. Perkins’ situation had been 
one of acute grief, the pastor would have 
been right. If her husband had died sud- 
denly of a heart attack, or been killed 
in an accident, all this would have been 
true. In that case, the response which 
we see Mrs. Perkins giving in this inter- 
view would have been inappropriate and 
close to apathy. 

But that is not the situation. Mrs. 
Perkins’ grief, in the psychological sense 
of enforced adjustment to loss, did not 
begin with her husband’s death. It be- 
gan at the time of the unsuccessful sur- 
gical operation, eight weeks ago. She 
has been undergoing what Lindemann 
calls “anticipatory grief.” The acute 
phase of the “grief work,” as Freud 
called it, has been ended before Mr. 
Perkins’ death. 


HETHER the pastor did an effec- 

tive job in helping Mrs. Perkins 
with acute grief can not, therefore, be 
seen from the reported contact. To eval- 
uate that, we would have to go back and 
see what he did when news came from 
the surgeon that the cancer was inoper- 
able. What he has done has been to 
apply the criteria appropriate to that sit- 
uation to the reported interview, where 
they do not fit. He is, therefore, unnec- 
essarily restrained in his favorable com- 
ments about his work here. 


The reported interview can be evalu- 
ated only in the light of Mrs. Perkins’ 
present condition and of the pastor’s se- 
ries of previous contacts with her. Her 
present condition is not one of acute 
grief, but of consolidating a now real- 
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ized but long-anticipated bereavement— 
and in addition readjusting from a daily 
schedule which had been very demand- 
ing and centered exclusively on her hus- 
band. The pastor senses the fatigue, but 
not its origin in the sense of there now 
being nothing useful to do when before 
there was so much. 


The pastor’s previous contacts have 
been, so far as we can tell, very helpful 
to Mrs. Perkins. He no doubt felt he 
was useful at the time of the surgery. 
But thereafter, when emotion was less 
high, he interprets his relationship as 
“friend with friend.” By this what he 
seems to mean is that he was standing 
by and giving support, but not helping 
in any dramatic or specific sense. The 
latter may be true; and there was no 
doubt real friendliness in him as he did 
it. But the fact remains that during those 
eight weeks, when Mrs. Perkins was go- 
ing through anticipatory grief, the pas- 
tor seemed unaware that he was helping 
her through it as a pastor by standing 
by—and was not just a personal friend. 

This seems to be an instance, there- 
fore, in which the pastor has very near- 
ly the most helpful attitude all along, so 
far as our data permit us to judge, in 
which his timing is good—but all “by 
ear.” The kind of thing he did in the 
recorded contact was also well-timed, 
one of a series of standing by and sup- 
porting pastoral interviews—but not un. 
derstood by him in its proper setting. 


UT THE reader may ask: If this 
pastor had good timing, what dif- 
ference does it make whether he knew it 
or not? The answer is that it makes a 
great deal of difference, not only because 
he might not guess so well in other situ- 
ations, but right in his dealing with 
Mrs. Perkins. 
With his concentration upon some- 
thing more dramatic than is evident in 
this interview, he would of course be 
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alert if strong emotion began to emerge. 
But acute grief has passed and this is 
unlikely. Instead, something of a differ- 
ent order is likely to emerge in a few 
days, for example, a feeling of useless- 
ness in Mrs. Perkins. This may not be 
strongly expressed, and may be associ- 
ated by her with the need for resting. 
The pastor may find himself in a posi- 
tion of urging her to rest, but attempt- 
ing to talk her out of her feeling of use- 
lessness! 

If he had not only used good timing 
but knew why it was good timing, then 
by this stage he would see that acute 
grief has passed but that readjustment 
is still going to require a dealing with 
negative feelings though in low rather 
than high pitch. He would then see that 
a feeling of uselessness is natural, and 
need not become a permanent character 
trait if treated as the aftermath of strong 
reactive emotion. He would also not be 
misled into too much talk about the im- 
portance of resting, since he would know 
that the fatigue does not come chiefly 
out of the physical efforts which Mrs. 
Perkins has put forth. 

What the young pastor did was to 
take the knowledge he had of acute and 
sudden grief situations, and in his think- 
ing relate them to other situations in 
which they did not apply. But his prac- 
tice was superior to his thinking. He 
was more aware of real needs than he 
knew. Up to a point he could do good 
work without knowing why. But eventu- 
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ally, even in this case, his lack of aware- 
ness that he was applying his generali- 
zation to the wrong specific instance 
would handicap him. If he had not done 
so well by ear, his error would have been 
much more obvious. 


HERE IS timing, but there is also 

awareness of timing. A great part of 
pastoral work is undramatic and non- 
acute. Much of it is not counseling in the 
narrower sense of that term, but is an aid 
ing of people to move to the point where 
they seek counseling when and if they 
need it. There is some danger that, in 
our very essential concern for counsel- 
ing, we not put such a premium upon 
it that we forget it is useful only if its 
timing is right. And we can evaluate the 
timing only if we consider why. 

Paul Tillich has reminded us how 
often the word kairos is used in the New 
Testament as implying the fullness of 
time, the right or ripe time, the appro- 
priate time—instead of merely chronos, 
the extension of time. In a small way, 
but one which may nevertheless mean 
life or death on occasion, there is a 
kairos in pastoral care. The pastor is not 
a mere blind instrument where the coun- 
seling kairos is concerned. By under- 
standing what he can of the processes 
in operation, he can be more sensitive 
to the true kairos in the situation. 
What might otherwise be adjudged dull 
contacts may light up with new mean- 
ing. “To everything there is a season.” 





Man’s Spirit 


N SO FAR as we are individuals, each of us is a fragment of a species, a 


part of this universe . 


. . But each man is also a person and, in so far as 


he is a person, he is not subject to the stars and atoms; for he subsists entirely 
with the very subsistence of his spiritual soul, and the latter is in him a prin- 
ciple of creative unity, of independence and of freedom. 





—Jacques Maritain. 
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A Program of Pre-Marital Counseling 


NEVER HAVE SO MANY YOUNG PEOPLE BEEN SO CONFUSED 


ABOUT WHAT LOVE IS 


BY ROY A. BURKHART 


Pastor of First Community Church 
Columbus, Ohio 





PROGRAM of pre-marital coun- 

seling should begin with the birth 
of the baby, or even with conception. 
Each baby should be conceived and 
born to two people who love each other. 
If he is, then he has the best opportunity 
to grow through the oral, anal, and gen- 
ital periods of life to become loving,— 
to grow above the cradle stage of self- 
love to the higher plane where robust 
love will flow through him out to other 
people. If his parents in nearness to each 
other and to him love each other and 
love him, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that he too will be free to love. 

If his parents know who they are, 
that is, if knowing the Father they know 
that they are His children, they will have 
all of the kinship of brother and sister 
and, in addition, that closer quality re- 
lationship that is mate love. They will 
have union with the divine in each other 
in physical association, which is one as- 
pect of mate love. They will not make 
the mistake of assuming that they are 
themselves God, but, in love more than 
in authority, will represent God the Fa- 
ther to the child until, and only until, 
he grows into a vital experience of the 
Father himself. 

By the time he is eighteen years of 
age, he should have had such a vital ex- 
perience of the Father and have grown 
into such an awareness of sonship that 
in a real sense he is brother instead of 


son to his father and to his mother, and 
consequently free to start considering 
mate love himself. At this stage the fa- 
ther and mother should be willing to re- 
linquish authority over him. Growing 
free from the father-mother figure, he 
naturally grows too in freedom to love, 
which means freedom from hostility and 
hate, and in freedom to act on positive 
faith, which means freedom from anx- 
iety and fear. He thus has the funda- 
mental preparation for marriage. 

But the family relationship, even at 
its best, needs to be supplemented by 
outside agencies, and particularly by the 
loving fellowship that is the church. 
Where the family fails in teaching 
healthy human relationships, the church 
can supply the need. The church should 
provide a continuous and loving program 
of total guidance to help each individual 
have a vital experience of God in every- 
day living and to come into a true total 
view of life. 


It is important that the individual 
learn to take his place normally with 
others; that he learn to live with others 
without at the same time being false to 
his own nature; that he come to appre- 
ciate the great commonwealth and share 
in that commonwealth; that he grow in 
skills for vocational living, in deep ap- 
preciation of friendship and love, in 
ability to live creatively with others and 
especially with those of the opposite sex: 
that he understand his own physical as 
well as spiritual body, its powers and 
special gifts, and, in addition, the gifts 
of the opposite sex and the nature of 
birth. 


The church ought to furnish group 
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emphasis in the life of prayer, in a wit- 
ness of living, in a basic morality for 
life, in an understanding of the family 
as an institution and of the home as a 
quality relationship. There should be 
guidance in the choice of a life mate and 
the factors that enter into such a choice. 
The guidance that cannot be provided 
by the family should be furnished by the 


church. 


PROGRAM of guidance such as 

that briefly outlined above should 
be provided by every church, not only 
to meet its fullest ministry but also its 
choicest opportunity. If the church 
freely offers such a program, two young 
people who have reached the point of 
declaring their love for each other and 
who now think of marriage will come 
naturally to the minister. If they delay 
coming until a few days before the wed- 
ding, his opportunities will be greatly 
limited. Consequently the desirability of 
early consultation should be adequately 
publicized, as it can be in the church 
bulletin, through the church board, and 
in the various youth groups. Recogni- 
tion should be given to the fact that 
those who, because of shyness or other 
strong fear blocks, have the greatest 
need of help may, for the same reasons, 
be the most backward about asking for 
it. 

In the writer’s church couples make 
arrangements for weddings as long as 
eight months in advance. In March, for 
example, the writer will be working with 
couples who are to be married in June, 
July, September, and as far away as De- 
cember. He does not remember having 
# couple in the last ten years resist such 
counseling. Though some couples pursue 
the program of training more eagerly 
than do others, all of them are intensely 
interested in it. They want help. They 
want the truth that will make them free 
for the greatest fulfillment of marriage. 
And this they should have. 


October 


Many couples do not need extensive 
counseling, especially if they have grown 
up in a loving home and under a con- 
tinuous comprehensive program of 
church guidance in the Christian way 
of life. Others, however, need very care- 
ful guidance. At the present time in the 
writer’s church one of the girls seeking 
counseling is afraid of pain, which 
means she shies from childbirth and 
consequently would have _ hesitation 
about intercourse. Fortunately in her 
case we have six months’ time for care- 
ful training and collaboration, which she 
needs, with a psychologist. The boy in 
another couple is bi-sexual. Another boy 
has a definite mother dependence, and 
though he is aware of it he needs fur- 
ther help. 


A young man in another couple has 
a strong fear block regarding impotency, 
because he once endeavored to have sex- 
ual relations and failed. Though the 
failure was due to self-consciousness, the 
counselor would immediately recognize 
that to tell him that would do no good. 
The shock of the experience was espe- 
cially severe because he had masturbated 
and his father had told him that mas- 
turbation would make him impotent. Ob- 
viously, careful non-directional counsel- 
ing is called for if this young man is 
ever to be free for the fullest marriage. 
If the boy is very unsufficient and the 
girl very self-sufficient, or if one or both 
have excessive mood swings, it is obvi- 
ous that they need help, not only before 
the wedding, but undoubtedly after- 
wards. 


There will, of course, be occasions 
when couples will arrive at a decision 
for hasty marriage, perhaps within a 
week. The writer never marries a couple 
without at least one conference with 
them, and then he always asks that they 
follow up with the full counseling pro- 
gram after the wedding. If they go to 
live in another city, he endeavors to 
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have them continue the program with a 
minister there. If his approach is con- 
structive and loving he will find the cou- 
ple will welcome additional conferences 
after the wedding. 


In all his counseling it is clear that 
the minister cannot be too final in his 
demands. He wins by wooing, not by 
wounding. He is there to guide, to help 
these young people grow in insight. If 
that is his spirit, he will find a very re- 
warding response. Gradually couples 
will be so appreciative of his help they 
will advertise it. In time more and more 
couples will begin early so that they may 
have the full benefits. 

The writer will describe briefly here 
the method he employs in his own min- 
istry, in the belief that it may be helpful 
to others. Naturally each minister will 
make his own adaptations. 


HEN A couple makes an engage- 

ment for the first interview, they 
are given Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory forms, together with interpretive 
leaflets.* These are to be filled out and 
returned to the minister’s desk so that 
when the couple come for the first inter- 
view their personality picture is there 
before him. 

The couple are also given a copy of 
The Secret of a Happy Marriage (Har- 
per—$1.00) a little book the writer pre- 
pared to meet a need he felt in the cou- 
ples coming to him for help. This the 
couple keep as their guide and as their 


*The Bernreuter Personality Inventory can 
be secured from the Stanford University 
Press, Palo Alto, California, along with an 
interpretative leaflet. This is a very informal 
personality inventory. While it undoubtedly 
is not entirely accurate, it gives a trend pic- 
ture and can be used by the minister without 
his having a technical psychological back- 
ground of training. The scoring is simple 
enough so that he can easily get laymen to 
help him. As the picture shows, the Inventory 
gives six aspects of the person’s response to 
behavior. 
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record. It is something they can have in 
their hands to give them security. It ob- 
jectifies the whole counseling experience. 
Having a record they can be reminded 
of things they might forget. In the book 
is a chart on which their own picture 
can be drawn, to serve as a reminder of 
whatever their problems of adjustment 
may be so that they are ever stirred to 
work for and maintain adequate insight. 

Although it is well for the minister to 
have the personality picture before him 
at the start, the writer does not begin 
with a discussion of the chart. A few 
fundamental questions should be consid- 
ered first. The approach must be care- 
fully made, especially if there have been 
no previous close contacts, but together 
the counselor and the couple ought to 
face the question of identity. Who are 
these two people? What is their concep- 
tion of themselves? Do they think they 
are bodies? Many men think only of the 
bodies of their wives, not of their wives 
themselves. They want the gift of hands 
and the use of the body once in a while. 
Some women also want merely the use 
of the body. If the couple do not want 
each other, but only each other..s bodies, 
obviously they will not have a Christian 
marriage. 


If they think they are that which seeks 
its own, they will not know love, nor 
will they ever know the quality relation- 
ship that is the Christian family. Here 
is an unusual opportunity for the minis- 
ter to be evangelistic. He, of course, 
must be careful and delicate about this, 
so as not to violate the spirit of good 
counseling. He must start where the 
couple are and lead them from that 
point on, showing them that they are not 
bodies, not that which seeks its own, but 
children of the Father. They must know 
the Father in order to know who they 
are, and only He can reveal their iden- 
tity to them. Insofar as that revelation 
is theirs they are free to love and free 
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to believe, and therefore free for mate 


love. 

SECOND question that they want 
A to consider is, What is love? Never 
have young people been more interested 
in love than in this hour, yet never have 
so many been so vague about anything 
as young people are about what love is. 
What they are interested in most is very 
unclear to them. Many times they have 
no realization that love is the union of 
two people with the divine in each other, 
and that mate love is only a deeper 
union associated with the closest physi- 
cal witness. 


How do these two people know that 
they love one another? The writer has 
them consider the following five tests 
of love: First, do they enjoy being to- 
gether, and have companionship of com- 
mon interest? Second, do they dislike 
being separated, but while separated still 
have a sense of union? Third, can they 
be happy together and find sheer delight 
in togetherness, without becoming emo- 
tional—without emphasizing or depend- 
ing upon physical stimulus? Fourth, are 
they free, however, to respond to each 
other at appropriate intervals with phys- 
ical wanting, thus being able to meet 
the test of mate love in the specific 
sense? Fifth, do they have enough in 
common and enough capacity to grow 
that their union shows promise of being 
an ever expanding experience? 

If the couple can answer all five tests 
enthusiastically in the affirmative, then 
their marriage shows promise of being 
established on a firm basis. If they can- 
not, then study of their personality chart 
may indicate what their problems. are, 
and at any rate they are now ready for 
consideration of the personality picture. 
However, reviewing the three basic ques- 
tions of who they are, what their con- 
cept of love should be and whether they 
are capable of loving each other in the 
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fullest sense of mate love will be enough 
ground to cover in the first interview. 

Now the couple should be ready to 
look at the personality chart, to discover 
whether their personalities fit together. 
They may have the secret of their iden- 
tity, and an awareness of love, and may 
feel love for each other, but are they 
compatible as persons? Can they stand 
all the tests of nearness in the various 
experiences of marriage? 


The picture may be like one of the 
following three: 
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N CHART No. 1, the reader will no- 

tice there are two different possibil- 
ities for the man: in one respect he is 
extroverted, obtaining his major satis- 
faction from without, and in another he 
is on the introvertive side, with satisfac- 
tion coming from within. This difference 
is significant only in light of his voca- 
tion. The girl could place either toward 
the extrovertive or introvertive side, 
without serious consequence. The two 
are close enough for basic relationship. 
This would be considered a very favor- 
able personality picture. 

The relationship in Chart No. 2 is also 
good. Both boy and girl have good emo- 
tional development. Both, it is true, 
show extreme self-sufficiency, which they 
would need to understand in order to 
keep in fellowship and not become shut 
out of each other’s lives and thinking. 
That both are introverted need not be 
serious, since emotional development of 
each is good, since both are self-confi- 
dent and their sociability is not too di- 
vergent; but the tendency of the man 
toward non-sociability needs to be un- 
derstood and not allowed to get out of 
control. 


The picture in Chart No. 3 would be 
considered very unfavorable. The wom- 
an is sibject to extreme mood swings 
and both she and the man are unsuffi- 
cient. She is quite submissive, whereas 
he is dominant, though that is better 
than if the situation were reversed. She 
is very self-conscious and extremely non- 
sociable. 

Definite counseling is always needed 
to help those who are subject to mood 
swings learn how to become more ob- 
jective, how to get sustenance from 
within rather than be victimized by out- 
ward circumstance. If the boy is unsuffi- 
cient, careful thought should be given 
to the elimination of the cause. He may 
be dependent on his mother or father, 


or otherwise blocked. If he should be- 
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come dependent on his wife, he may not 
be able to fulfill his role in marriage 
satisfactorily; he may resent his depend- 
ency and punish his wife for it. If either 
one is dependent it is better that it be 
the wife. 

Chances for happiness are better if 
both are either extroverted or both in- 
troverted. It will be recalled that in the 
normal picture the girl is shown to be 
ambivertive and the boy either on the 
extrovertive or introvertive side, depend- 
ing upon his vocational interest. If the 
two are very different, they need to un- 
derstand the hazard of the divergence 
and be helped to grow together so that 
they will find satisfying companionship. 
If one gets satisfaction chiefly from with- 
in and the other chiefly from without, 
adequate companionship may not be too 
easy to achieve, but if the couple can see 
the hazard of this divergence they can 
be helped to grow so the one who is ex- 
troverted finds more satisfaction from 
within and the one who is introverted 
more from without. 


If the boy is very submissive and the 
girl very dominant, careful insight and 
training is also needed, for in all their 
relations probably she will be the one 
who will have to take the initiative, be 
the aggressor. To use the common ex- 
pression, she would be “wearing the 
pants.” If she is tactful enough and he 
is unresentful, this might work, but it 
is not for the best; so he should be 
helped to develop a more expansive na- 
ture and to find freedom for more ag- 
gressive action. In this situation the girl 
will need help to know how to adapt 
herself creatively to the boy’s recessive 
nature. She can actually intensify his 
problem by trying too hard to encourage 
him. 


HE consequences may not be so se- 
rious if the man is dominant and 
the girl submissive, though even then 
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there are hazards. Some men like a de- 
pendent wife, a “clinging vine,” but the 
man who is most secure prefers a wom- 
an who is an individual in her own 
right, who can stand on her own two 
feet and take her place by his side. 

On the second, third, and fourth lines 
of the chart the counselor gets a picture 
of the whole balance. Balance in desire 
and affection makes for better marriage. 
When a loving man is married to a girl 
with emotional hesitation, their situation 
is not happy; nor is it when the girl is 
more ardent than the boy. The more 
alike people are in their responses to 
behavior and in their general makeup 
the more favorable is their chance for 
hapiness together. 


The matter of self-confidence or self- 
consciousness, indicated on the fifth line, 
is important, though satisfactory adjust- 
ment here is usually not too difficult to 
achieve. It is best, of course, for both to 
be on the confident side. As for socia- 
bility, noted on the sixth line, the nor- 
mal picture puts both boy and girl in 
the middle of the line, neither too soci- 
able nor too unsociable; they should 
have the attitude that makes it possible 
for them to enjoy people and still funda- 
mentally enjoy each other and retain the 
secret of creative solitude. 


The use of such a personality picture 
will help the individual understand him- 
self and have deep insight into his own 
makeup as well as into his proposed re- 
lationship with the loved one. If two 
people have a normal personality pic- 
ture, then it follows that their relation- 
ship should be marked by a sense of hu- 
mor, by gentleness, and by the quality 
of understanding. Each can enter into 
the other, know how the other feels and 
be free to act accordingly. They have 
the basis to be faithful to each other, 
not because they should be but because 
it is more exciting to be. 

They are free to respond to love. Their 
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relationship will not be based on 50-50, 
but upon 100%. Each gives 100%, but 
in a real sense each has 200%. Each 
has what he gives plus what he gets. 
The relationship is not built on self- 
denial but upon self-fulfillment. Each by 
giving fulfillment finds he has it, but he 
must give not in order to have, but be- 
cause he loves, for that is the only way 
fulfillment is ever achieved. 


rg HE BOY’S vocation and the man- 

5 oe of money constitute the 
next area that needs to be carefully stud- 
ied. When a girl marries a boy she mar- 
ries his life work and all that goes with 
it. They need companionship, not only 
in life purpose but in the vocation by 
which together they partly fulfill that 
purpose. 

A careful study of the vocation with 
relation to the marriage is important, 
and special consideration needs to be 
given to the time the couple are to have 
with each other. 


The couple need to have a concept to- 
ward money and a plan for disposition 
of their income. Here is an opportunity 
for the minister to teach stewardship if 
that has not already been taught the 
couple. There should be a budget, and 
this should include planned contribution 
to the church. The ideal plan includes a 
tithe and offering. 

The wife should have her responsi- 
bility and the husband his. If they have 
a joint bank account each should have 
his own separate balance and at the end 
of each month stock should be taken of 
the financial situation. Management of 
the household in this fashion can lead 
to a very creative marital relationship, 
based upon maintenance of wholesome 
independence and mutual respect. 

If possible the couple should have a 
plan for the future, and the minister 
should give them help. In a country in 
which some twenty million families-have 
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incomes of $2,000 a year or less, it will 
be difficult for many of them to make 
substantial plans for the future, but such 
plans are important and should be made 
if possible. 

What about former sweethearts and 
relationships with them? If anything 
that is hidden may some time be known, 
it ought to be uncovered now. The door 
to the past should be opened and then 
closed. The writer feels that in most 
cases it is best for a couple to take each 
other for what they can be rather than 
to dig up too many things in the past. 
He believes Paul was wise when he ad- 
vised “forgetting the things that are be- 
hind.” But if anything is to be revealed, 
it ought to be revealed now. 

A factor that frequently causes trouble 
is relationships with the respective fami- 
lies of the young couple. How frequently 
shall the couple come in contact with 
their families? How does each feel to- 
ward the other’s family? What concept 
is held of this new home by the families 
of each and how may that affect its es- 
tablishment on a firm basis? Insight in- 
to these questions may already have 
grown from the ground already covered, 
but it is an important area. The writer 
was recently called upon to counsel a 
young couple who were habitually ex- 
pected to go to the boy’s family home 
each Sunday night and sit there until 
late, to the great resentment of the wife. 


NOTHER question that ought to be 

considered is church affiliations. Let 
it be hoped that both of the young people 
belong to the same faith, be it Protest- 
ant, Catholic, or Jewish, for there are 
many hazards to happiness in marriage 
between people of different faiths. If the 
relationship is inter-faith, particularly 
between Protestant and Catholic, the 
training will not be in the hands of the 
Protestant minister unless the Catholic 
plans to give up the Roman church, but 
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he should still feel free to give the Cath- 
olic the chance to grow in full insight 
over the proposed action; otherwise, an 
effort can be made that may create emo- 
tional instability between the couple. 
The Protestant who plans to marry a 
Catholic must understand fully that he 
will be asked to sign a contract under 
the terms of which he will agree to do 
something to interfere with the freedom 
of choice of his own children. 


It is important for the minister to help 
the couple in considering their future 
family and home life, and to lay the 
foundation for the first year. Are the 
couple ready to have children? And how 
shall the children be planned? If the 
couple are not ready to have children, 
the girl should consult a physician about 
the use of contraceptives. 


Perhaps the most important, yet the 
most delicate, area of counseling has to 
do with the supreme physical witness of 
love, or the sexual relationship. The 
writer asks some place in the process of 
counseling that the girl go to a physi- 
cian for a pelvic examination. Some 
girls have a fibrous hymen which will 
mean unnecessary pain in the first ex- 
periences of intercourse. In some cases 
dilation is indicated and seeing a wise 
physician will make a positive contribu- 
tion to the girl’s happiness. The counsel- 
or should have available a list of physi- 
cians from which the girl can make a 
selection, if she does not know one to 
whom she can go. 


It is always desirable for ministers 
and physicians to have a close working 
relationship. If the doctor has Christian 
faith and is a sound scientist, he will be 
able to answer questions tactfully and 
give the couple help in successful con- 
summation of this very intimate witness 
of their love for each other. The writer 
has prepared a pamphlet which he gives 
the couples that come to him, either be- 
fore or after they see a physican. After 
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they have read it, they often come with 
many questions. This pamphlet is very 
brief but is written in Christian terms 
and has been greatly appreciated by the 
couples the writer has counseled. (Grow- 
ing in Love’s Personal Witness—Com- 
munity Books; 25c.) 

It is not the task of the minister to 
help a couple get ready to go to bed, but 
it is his task to help them find the kind 
of union that will make the intimate 
witness of their love beautiful and mean- 
ingful instead of frustrating and destruc- 
tive, and that will give greatest promise 
of establishment in the new home of a 
spiritually healthy unit of God’s king- 
dom. 


NOTHER AREA that is important 

has to do with the growth of love 
through the years. How can this couple 
start out so that their union in love will 
continue to be a growing thing for ten, 
fifteen, twenty years after the wedding? 
Consideration of this question is very 
important. As the couple come toward 
the end of the training period, the au- 
thor gives them a little booklet called 
Our Marriage (Community Books—35c) , 
which, after summarizing the whole pro- 
gram of the training period, points to 
the future. What can two people do to 
keep love growing? How can they feed 
it? 

The couple feed their love by happy 
associations with each other in all kinds 
of experiences. They feed their love in 
the witness of love, by the touch of a 
hand on a hand, the thoughtfulness of a 
gift—perhaps only a single rose—, a 
telephone call, noticing something that 
the other has done, expressions of grati- 
tude, the holding of hands, the witness 
of a kiss—which with two people who 
love never becomes common—, and, 
finally, in the full witness of love which 
is the sexual relationship. 
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couple think through the wedding serv- 
ice. Much perjury is committed at the 
marriage altar. Think how many make 
the marriage vows without having read 
the words ahead of time! A study of the 
service should be made with the minis- 
ter, so that it will be a true experience 
of great worship. If it is that to the 
couple, then it will be to all their friends 
who will gather there as fellow worship- 
pers and not as mere spectators. 

Finally the minister should help the 
couple consider the honeymoon. They 
need to have it pointed out to them that 
the honeymoon should not be consid- 
ered a period of great passion, for if it 
is they may suffer great disappointment 
or humiliation. Too much should not be 
expected from what is merely the be- 
ginning, or opening gateway, to a com- 
munion of body and spirit that if sensi- 
tively encouraged can grow into a won- 
derful and satisfying married life. If 
the honeymoon is considered to be any- 
thing else its true purpose is violated, 
with sometimes tragic consequences. 

The minister should call on the couple 
soon after they return from the honey- 
moon, perhaps helping in the dedication 
of the new living circle. The writer has 
participated in dedicating many new 
homes, one of which was a trailer. The 
dedication can be a very moving and 
memorable experience. If the couple do 
not return to the minister’s community, 
he should notify another minister in the 
locality into which they move, so that 
immediate contact may be made, and the 
program of growth may continue with- 
out interruption. 


It is important that the church have 
fellowship groups in which the couple 
can find opportunity for steady growth 
and nurture. If they are vitally related 
to the church then all the counseling we 
have discussed becomes a point of de- 
parture for a lifetime of nurture and in- 
spiration. 
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RE-MARITAL COUNSELING takes 
many forms. Particularly is this 
true in a city church. In an urban situ- 
ation couples come to a pastor for mar- 
riage with a wide variety of attitudes 
and expectations. In some situations, 
non-directive counseling is possible; in 
some, it is not. This article is the sug- 
gestion of a resource which is available 
when, for any one of the variety of rea- 
sons that often obtain, non-directive 
counseling is not possible. In most Prot- 
estant wedding ceremonies, immediately 
following the paragraph which contains 
the statement, “I pronounce that they are 
husband and wife together,” the couple 
kneels and all join together in the Lord’s 
Prayer. In discussing the wedding cere- 
mony, the pastor has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to comment upon the meaning of 
the Lord’s Prayer in that situation. 
The following interpretation of the 
Lord’s Prayer took place in conferences 
with many different couples where other 
types of counseling were not feasible. 
The warm gratitude of couples for this 
interpretation being given to them be- 
fore their wedding ceremony has, in 
many cases, been noteworthy. Particu- 
larly, has it been helpful with couples 
who have come out of precarious or 
mixed church backgrounds and havz 
wanted a religious ceremony, but who 
are far from wanting to discuss their 





own problems with any pastor. The re- 
mainder of this article is written as 
though a pastor were talking with a 
couple about the meaning of the Lord’s 
Prayer in their wedding ceremony. 


The legal focus of the wedding cere. 
mony comes when I as your pastor and 
as a representative of this state say: “I 
pronounce that you are husband and 
wife together.” I do that of course in 
the name of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit. The spiritual climax 
of the wedding, however, comes imme- 
diately after that. For the first thing you 
do as husband and wife is to kneel to- 
gether. No symbolism could be more ap- 
propriate. The first thing that you say 
in your married life is The Lord’s Pray- 
er. I never cease to marvel at the mean- 
ing of that Prayer in that moment. This 
is your first action in that new life. No 
action could do more of itself to make 
the two of you really one than to say 
together this prayer with full devotion 
to its deepest meaning. It is almost in- 
credible that this prayer should fit the 
two of you so closely. Remember that it 
was first spoken two thousand years ago, 
ten thousand miles away from here, in a 
language that is now almost entirely for- 
gottcn. But as you kneel there it almost 
seems as though the prayer were written 
just for you and just for that moment. 
Consider with me what it means to you 
as thus you say it together—your first 
action as husband and wife. 

You start by saying Our Father. Thus 
begins your married life. It could not 
begin better. You are able to love each 
other only because you were both made 
in the image of God. Your marriage is 














possible only because He is the Father 
of you both. Your marriage is founded 
upon the Fatherhood of God as certainly 
as a house rests upon its foundation. So 
you begin this new life together by say- 
ing: Our Father, who art in heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name. You have won- 
dered about that, you know. You may 
not have used just that phrase, but all 
the high hopes and happy desires you 
have for this wedding are summarized 
in those words hallowed be Thy name. 
The name of God is Love. And all your 
hope for happiness in this marriage is 
just that love may indeed be hallowed 
in your relationships with each other. 

Thy kingdom come. All the fears and 
uncertainties you’ve had about this mar- 
riage are caught in that phrase. You 
have wondered about it. You have had 
your secret doubts, your inner question- 
ing. | hope you have been wise enough 
to discuss those doubts together. You'll 
have to face them together sometime. 
But all the hesitation and lonely ques- 
tioning you’ve had about this marriage 
are caught in that prayer Thy kingdom 
come. The Kingdom of God is the king- 
dom of love, and unless you do live in 
that kingdom together, this marriage 
can only end in tragedy. 

Thy will be done. All the joy you will 
discover, all the peace that you will find 
together, is suggested in that phrase. 
For the will of God, of course, is love. 
To the degree that His will is done in 
your relationship together, and to that 
degree alone, will this marriage bring 
you peace, on earth as it is in heaven. 
And thus a home becomes a bit of heav- 
en, which is to say a haven, a place of 
security, a refuge. Only thus does a 
home become a place for you and your 
children to be safe emotionally and spir- 
itually. When that is true, a home be- 
comes like heaven. 


IVE US this day our daily bread. 
You have wondered about that, 
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too, and you have probably talked about 
it quite a bit. You have estimated care- 
fully whether you would have enough 
money to take care of the needs of each 
day. Isn’t it kind of fun to speculate on 
whom that “us” includes? You know. 
of course, that it includes more than just 
you and your children and your rela- 
tives. The last depression and the war 
have taught us vividly that unless there 
is enough food for children everywhere 
there may not be enough food for our 
children here. Do you remember the de- 
pression? Do you remember what it did 
to the self-respect of many men not to 
be able to earn the daily bread for their 
children? Implied in this prayer is your 
right to a job, to an opportunity to walk 
the streets with your head high, proud 
of your responsibilities as a bread-win- 
ner for your family. This is no prayer 
for riches. No Christian could pray for 
such a foolish thing as that. But it is a 
prayer that you might be able to provide 
each day for the needs of your family 
that day. 

And forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against us. 
If I as your pastor could wave a magic 
wand and give you two gifts valuable 
above all others, they would be: first, 
loyalty to each other, and second, the 
forgiving spirit. It may sound funny 
that I speak of the first as loyalty rather 
than love. I do so because so few people 
understand what love really is. Their 
conception of it is so romanticized that 
what they think of love is not love at 
all. Many couples come to get married 
thinking that somehow love means that 
they will just be carried off their feet in 
an ecstasy that will sweep them trium- 
phantly through all their difficulties. 
That is a childish conception of love. 
What it actually tends to do is to put the 
responsibility for the success of the mar- 
riage On some outer, mysterious force 
which they call “love” instead of on 
themselves. Thus, to many people a pas- 
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tor needs to talk more about loyalty— 
a stubborn, bedrock, loyalty for each 
other. 


To show you the power of such loyal- 
ty let me tell you the story of one couple 
whom I knew very well. They had been 
married eight years. They were very 
happy together. He had suffered from a 
brutalized childhood. Christmas had 
been for him always a time of bitter 
heartbreak as a little child. He did not 
know how much he changed when 
Christmas came around. There was 
something about those memories of 
Christmas as a child that made him ir- 
ritable and nasty. I can’t quite tell you 
how deeply he hurt his wife’s feelings 
that first Christmas, without ever know- 
ing he had done so. She came to talk 
about it. She had to talk about it to 
somebody. But even as she told of her 
disappointment she said: “I know he 
doesn’t know that he does it. He’s not 
like that other times. I don’t know why 
he is like that, but I know he doesn’t 
mean to be.” As she talked she decided 
that whatever else happened she would 
not let herself retaliate. It was pretty 
hard for her sometimes. Often she 
dreaded the coming of Christmas. But 
because she had unusual spiritual re- 
sources in herself and was wise enough 
to come to one person and talk it out 
thoroughly, she carried through the 
Christmas season without showing the 
natural resentment that a person would 
feel at his attitude. That was no small 
spiritual achievement. The results of it 
came one night when he rushed into our 
house in the disturbing beginning of an 
awareness of what he had been doing 
these years at Christmas. The story came 
out gradually as he began to see what 
actually he had been like all that time. 

Do I need to tell you that that house 
is really founded upon a rock? Do I 
need to tell you that he came to love 
that girl more than he ever knew he 
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could love anyone when he saw what 
she had done for him during these 
years? That’s what I mean by saying 
that the first gift I would give you were 
I able would be a bedrock loyalty for 
each other; the kind of stubborn loyalty 
which holds on even when you are hurt 
and do not understand. How easy it 
would have been for her to retaliate, to 
get nasty, to answer him back, to treat 
him the way he treated her. I do not 
need to tell you what would have hap- 
pened to their marriage had she done so. 
But what did happen? She forgave him, 
literally. Every time he was like that she 
forgave him. And thus she created for 
him a type of emotional and spiritual 
security he had never had before. In that 
security he was able to look at himself 
more honestly than he could before. 
When that was possible he could see 
what he had done and change his ways. 
Because she forgave him he was actually 
forgiven. Forgiveness does not mean 
that we are just excused from the re- 
sults of our wrong doing. It means that 
we are excused from the very wrong do- 
ing itself. We do it no more. He is a 
changed man—he is forgiven. Here is 
your deepest resource in marriage—the 
kind of loving loyalty that can help each 
other thus to spiritual victory. 


HAT’S. WHY the second gift I would 

give you, were I able, would be the 
forgiving spirit. So you say as you kneel 
there: “Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against us.” 
To say that prayer sincerely means that 
you will be as quick to forgive the other 
as you are quick in wanting to be for- 
given. And if you are that quick to for- 
give you will see again and again with 
incredible joy the strange power of love 
to reach its kindly fingers down into our 
hearts when our emotions get so knot- 
ted-up and snarled, and with infinite 
tender mercy straighten out the snarls 
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and set our hearts free. That process of 
loving and forgiving and loving more 
will never cease as long as life lasts. The 
longer that process continues the more 
fully your home will come under the 
rule of the Heavenly Father who is the 
head of your home. 

And lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil. You have prayed 
that prayer many times about this wed- 
ding too, although you may not have 


used those words. Temptation refers to: 


those things inside you which could 
break up your marriage. Most of those 
are things which you can control. I 
don’t need to describe them to you. The 
ugly tempers, the self-centered habits, 
the lazy ways, the careless doing, the 
greedy tendencies—those temptations are 
enemies of your marriage that live with- 
in you. Evil refers to the enemies of 
your marriage that are outside. You’ve 


thought about that, too. The threat to a - 


marriage of war, of accidents, of sick- 
ness—those are the things which you 
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can’t control which could break up your 
home. Yet this prayer has another won- 
derful meaning, too. For it also means 
that you are praying that whatever may 
happen to you, you may never do any 
evil in response. 

Then the prayer closes with this: For 
Thine is the kingdom—the kingdom of 
love into which I hope you are entering 
constantly more fully; the power—the 
only power that God the Almighty, the 
Maker of Heaven and Earth will ever 
use upon a child of His is the power of 
love. The only power that you can ever 
use to keep your home together is the 
power of love. Any other kind of power 
you try to use on each other or your 
children will only break up your home. 
But remember that when you are using 
the power of love to hold your home to- 
gether you are using the very power of 
God Himself. And the glory forever— 
the glory of God is the glory of His love 
—the glory which I hope you will dis- 


cover now and forever more.—Amen. 
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Preparation for Marriage 


THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL FAMILY LIVING IS IN PREPARATION 


BY LLOYD E. FOSTER, ROBERT W. 
LAIDLAW, AND ROY A. BURKHART 





“Someone You Know” was a weekly 
radio program on the network of the 
American Broadcasting Company for 
thirteen weeks during the autumn of 
1949. This program was sponsored by 
the Protestant Radio Commission, in co- 
operation with the Federal Council’s De- 
partment of Pastoral Services and the 
Public Affairs Department of ABC. 

Each program consisted of a play on 
a particular problem in human relations, 
followed by a panel discussion of the 
subject treated in the play. By permission 
of the sponsors, we present a brief synop- 
sis of the play, together with a trans- 
cript of the panel discussion. 





Synopsis of the Play 
LTHOUH HE has counseled with 


many young couples in prepara- 
tion for marriage, Mr. Riggs, the minis- 
ter, is bowled over when his niece, Bet- 
sy, announces that she is engaged, and 
brings her fiance, Jack, for appropriate 
counseling. Mr. Riggs goes over with 
the young couple the things they bring 
out for discussion. Then they ask him 
what else they ought to know. His an- 
swer is given in the form of flashes 
ahead into the future—experiences happy 
and experiences sad—which occur in 
every marriage. 

During their first year, Jack fails to 
get a promotion in his job which he has 
wanted very much. In two years Betsy 
has the joy of telling Jack she is preg- 
nant. At the ten-year point there are 
three children and heavy expenses, and 
Jack hits the ceiling with Betsy on the 
hudget. Two years later Betsy gets pneu- 
monia, and Jack has to stand by and 
wait during silent and anxious days. A 


few years more, and the couple wake up 
to discover they have developed so many 
separate interests they are losing their 
sense of oneness. After twenty years son 
Jim comes home one night and halt- 
ingly talks about his engagement to be 
married. The wheel has swung full circle. 


Panel Discussion 


NNOUNCER: In behalf of the De- 

partment of Pastoral Services of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, here is the Rev. Lloyd 
E. Foster to lead a discussion. His guests 
are Dr. Robert W. Laidlaw, Secretary 
of the American Association of Mar- 
riage Counselors, and the Rev. Roy A. 
Burkhart, minister of the First Commu- 
nity Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


Foster: The young couple in the 
drama were fortunate in planning for 
their marriage. They did not rush into 
marriage unthinkingly. Dr. Burkhart, 
your work as a counselor with young 
people planning to marry is well known. 
How do you counsel with young people 
about to marry? 


BurRKHART: We believe in beginning 
as soon ‘as the baby is born, because 
that’s when you start really to guide peo- 
ple to be big enough for marriage. In 
our church we provide that guidance 
from the time of birth until the person 
is ready for marriage. Then we have a 
very comprehensive and extensive coun- 
seling program before marriage. Some 
couples come a month before the wed- 
ling; others come even six months be- 
fore. In fact, | am working noW with 
some couples who are to be married six 
months hence. 

In the pre-marital counseling, the 























counseling before the wedding, we ask 
such questions as: Who are you? What 
is love? How do you know you are in 
love? Are you mature enough for love? 
Can you build a companionship that 
will grow through the years? Have you 
faced the problems of marriage now 
with insight? Then there are many other 
aspects, such as managing finances and 
planning the marriage program out into 
the future. We give a lot of time of 
course to the wedding; that it shall be 
a service of worship and not a spectacle. 
The church supports the couple in an 
ongoing program so that both of them 
after marriage on into the future will be 
big enough for marriage and also for 
parenthood. 


Foster: Dr. Laidlaw, you represent 
the medical profession. How can the 
physician help in counseling before mar- 
riage? 


LaipLaw: I think that doctors can 
help in three general ideas. First, the 
physical, making sure that the two in- 
dividuals are healthy and are anatomi- 
cally prepared for marriage. Second, 
there is the matter of discussion of fac- 
tual knowledge in regard to the normal 
range of physical intimacies in mar- 
riage, and helping the two to plan for 
their children in accordance with their 
religious beliefs. Third, there is the mat- 
ter of attitudes. This is time-consuming 
but very important. It is also desirable 
that the doctor take time to review the 
past histories of the two individuals 
concerned, look for any hold-overs of 
guilt, mostly on unwarranted grounds, 
and then to discuss these things so as to 
remove them and allow the two indi- 
viduals to enter marriage with healthy 
attitudes toward it. 


BurKHaRT: I certainly hope that every 
physician to whom a couple goes ap- 
proaches the opportunity with that kind 
of breadth and comprehension. I should 
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like to suggest that there are now about 
600 colleges and universities in America 
that provide courses in marriage and 
the family, and child care. In addition, 
many churches and synagogues provide 
courses of one sort or another; summer 
conferences of the church offer unusual 
opportunities and provide real guidance. 
Of course many young people may not 
have the opportunity for such courses. 
I would suggest to them, if they are lis- 
tening, that they ask their synagogue or 
church leaders to provide such courses. 


LaipLaw: Of course there are people 
in outlying districts where such sources 
of help are difficult to obtain. But there. 
is another type of help which would be 
available to all. I refer to literature. 
There is some very good literature in 
this field. The Literature Committee of 
the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors has prepared a list of recom- 
mended pamphlets and books in the field 
of preparation for marriage and this list 
may be obtained by writing to this pro- 
gram. (Write to Robert W. Laidlaw, 
M.D., 565 Park Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y.) 


Foster: In the story the young couple 
looked ahead in their marriage. How im- 
portant is it to have a long-range view 
of marriage and its responsibilities? 


LaiwLaw: I think it is very important 
and far preferable to the starry-eyed ro- 
mantic attitude which is all too common 
today. And by that I mean the attitude 
which expects perfection in the partner. 
Obviously these two people are human 
beings. And they are human beings with 
obvious imperfections as well as more 
lovable qualities. Recognition of this 
fact from the very beginning makes for 
a much more flexible and understanding 
relationship. 


Burkuart: I think that is very true 
and as was made so clear in the drama 
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tonight that stirred all our hearts, there 
were disillusionments that inevitably 
come. They come to the best of couples. 
And yet there was a deep bond that all 
of us felt here tonight. If a young cou- 
ple has that bond and if they have a 
deep union of love, then there is that 
that carries them across the disillusion- 
ments and the difficulties of life. So, let’s 
help them know that the disillusionments 
come, but let’s be sure that they have 
the real love relationship and then they 
can weather it. 


Foster: There is a further point. It 
is within the family that our personali- 
ties grow. The father and mother who 
are good parents become mature per- 
sons in the process. Likewise the chil- 
dren, as they increase in understanding, 
become persons in their own right and, 
living together, each achieves self-reali- 
zation. ; 

I think we should consider for a mo- 
ment the relationship of the family to 
the church and to religion, for religion 
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must be lived in the home, and when it 
is, it is a cement that holds the family 
together. Dr. Laidlaw, as a psychiatrist, 
how do you believe real religion helps 
family life? 


AIDLAW: I am glad you say reali 

religion, in contradistinction to any 
particular creed. For, to my mind, the 
Christian concepts of love, gentleness; 
understanding of others, and self-sacri- 
fice for others, are the essentials in the 
inter-personal relationships of marriage 
itself. 


BurkKHaArT: That certainly is very 
true. I have seen it for many years and 
I believe that going to church or to a 
synagogue is helpful to a family. But 
even more helpful is sharing deeply in 
the worship of the church, in the study. 
and in the reciprocal ministries. For as 
a family shares on that basis, then the 
individual no longer lives by his selfish 
will, what he wants, for his own right, 
but each individual begins to live by the 
will of God or, in other words, lives by 
those principles and goals which are for 
the greatest good of all members of the 
family. 


Foster: Tonight we have looked at 
marriage, not so much what is wrong 
with it as how to make it right. The key 
to successful family living we find in 
preparation. This includes knowledge 
and information about each other— 
money, sex, and family relationships. 
But it means, especially, understanding 
the meaning of family life itself. Family 
life is more than romance. It is a rela- 
tionship which fosters the creative 
growth of all its members. Its essential 
meaning is religious; for the family 
which seeks the will of God is both en- 
riching itself and building the Kingdom 
of God. 
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Pre-Marital Counseling: The Minister’s 





Responsibility 


TESTS CAN BE GUIDES TO AREAS IN NEED OF COUNSELING 


BY RUSSELL L. DICKS 
Professor of Pastoral Care 


Duke University Divinity School 
Durham, North Carolina 





OST MINISTERS are reluctant to 

face the fact of their responsibil- 
ity in the preparation of the couples 
that come to them to be married. This is 
particularly true of preparation for the 
sexual side of their marriage. Yet these 
same ministers are greatly alarmed at 
the high divorce rate. One often sus- 
pects that both these reactions in a min- 
ister are symptomatic of some deep anx- 
iety on the part of the minister himself 
and his own feelings of insecurity. 

In defense of the minister, however. 
I would say that he has been reluctant 
to accept his responsibility because of 
his lack of knowledge and his recogni- 
tion that the field of pre-marital counse!- 
ing is fraught with certain dangers. The 
Episcopal Church, a church that has 
fought hard and faithfully against di- 
vorce, has a canon which requires its 
clergy to give pre-marital instruction. 
That position makes sense. 

Many ministers have passed the buck 
to the medical profession, satisfying 
themselves by urging the couple to see 
a physician. Most states now have laws 
requiring a medical examination to the 
extent of a blood test to determine if 
either of the couple have syphilis. And 
that is what ninety-nine per cent get 
who go to the doctor for a pre-marital 
examination: a blood test and a pat on 
the back. The doctor has neither the 
time, the interest, nor the inclination to 


give instructions in this field, so we are 
faced with the conclusion that if our 
young people are to receive instruction 
that will prepare them for a happy and 
creative life together, the minister will 
have to carry ninety per cent of the re- 
sponsibility. 

There are some who argue that the 
sexual side of marriage is relatively un- 
important to a happy marriage and this 
does seem to be true in a relatively small 
number of cases. The difficulty of arriv- 
ing at a reliable conclusion here is that 
few who make such claims have kept 
careful records of wrecked marriages in 
which a full and adequate sexual history 
has been given; secondly, the couple 
seeks counseling only after the marriage 
is on the rocks, and other feelings of 
hostility have crept in to confuse and 
becloud basic causes of difficulty. 

Many are firmly convinced that if the 
sexual side of marriage is satisfactory 
to both persons in a marriage other 
problems can be worked out relatively 
simply. Dr. Sam Howie, a Presbyterian 
minister of Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
who does a great deal of marriage coun- 
seling and who formerly served a church 
in Memphis where he did a great deal 
of work in this field, maintains that he 
has never known a marriage to fail 
where the sexual side of the marriage 
was satisfactory to both persons. I feel 
certain that I have known a few but not 
many. 

The reason that one cannot speak with 
certainty is that women practically never 
give an adequate sexual history. Many 
so-called marriage authorities are now 
deprecating the importance of sex in 
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marriage. My first inclination is to in- 
quire how old these persons are who 
speak with such certainty. I use the term 
“so-called” advisedly, for courses in 
marriage and family life institutes have 
mushroomed rapidly; few of those con- 
ducting such courses and directing these 
institutes have done extensive counsel- 
ing or kept careful records. 


LL OF which leads me to the point 

of this article, which is that now 

the minister can go ahead to assume that 

responsibility which he has long wished 

to assume but which he has been unable 

to accept because of lack of information 

and because he has not known how to 
carry on such instruction. 

Dr. Gelolo McHugh, a member of the 
Duke University psychology faculty and 
chairman of the Parenthood Division of 
Marriage and Family Council at Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, has developed a 
tool that we have long needed to help 
us to assume the responsibility we faced. 
This tool is the Sex Information Inven- 
tory, a form which the counselee fills in 
to give the pastor-counselor a clear, 
quick picture of the counselee’s sexual 
preparation for marriage, both in atti- 
tudes and factual knowledge. The coun- 
selee is encouraged to express a desire 
for further information by circling ques- 
tions where more information is wanted, 
thus opening the way for further coun- 
seling. 

The /nventory consists of eight mul- 
tiple choice questions which takes about 
forty-five minutes to check. These ques- 
tions have been chosen by a committee 
of experienced marriage counselors— 
physicians, psychologists, sociologists, 
social workers, ministers, and family 
counselors. After the original inventory 
was prepared, it was given to over a 
thousand persons of college educational 
level. Approximately forty-five per cent 
of the questions were missed. If college- 
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trained subjects miss forty-five per cent 
of the questions which a board of ex- 
perts judge essential for a successful ad- 
justment in marriage, we suspect that 
we may be on the trail of information 
which is of vital importance. 

After the initial test had been given to 
over a thousand persons it was revised, 
re-examined by the Advisory Com:it- 
tee, and prepared for publication, to- 
gether with a counselor’s manual which 
gives the correct answers and the rea- 
sons why these answers are considered 
correct. The Inventory can be scored by 
the counselor, by means of an automatic 
scoring device, in from three to five 
minutes. All of the questions are in 
areas that observers have noted as trou- 
ble spots in marriage. The inventory 
covers such topics as superstitions, mis- 
conception, possible causes of poor sex- 
ual adjustments, birth control, sex act- 
techniques, conception, pregnancy, child- 
birth. The test booklet can be used over 
and over again, as only the answer 
sheets need to be replaced. These cost 
less than twenty cents per couple. 


The introductory set of two test book- 
lets with ten extra answer sheets and the 
manual costs $3.50, and may be or- 
dered from Family Life Publications, 
Inc., P. O. Box 337, Durham, North 
Carolina, for whom the test has been 
developed. As additional answer sheets 
are needed they may be ordered in lots 
of twenty-five; additional manuals may 
be ordered separately as needed, for 
$1.50 each. While the manual is de- 
signed for the counselor, I anticipate the 
minister placing it in the hands of the 
counselees for further study. 


HE FIRST step in learning how to 
use the test is to take it oneself, 
score the results, and look up the an- 
swers. This will enable the pastor-coun- 
selor to understand the measuring in- 
strument he is using and to feel at ease 
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with it. Quite off the record, | think the 
minister may want to give it to his wife 
also. Another mental hygiene inventory 
is now being prepared for use with 
young people by way of general infor- 
mation before they reach the stage of 
imminent marriage. This inventory will 
be a valuable teaching aid. 

We believe the present Sex Informa- 
tion Inventory will not only be a valua- 
ble counseling aid, but an excellent re- 
search tool through which we can study 
our needs in sex education. The coun- 
selor is encouraged to return the dupli- 
cate face sheets of the answer blank 
which leaves the pastor with the scored 
copy of the counselee’s inventory results 
for his files. A business reply envelope 
is included with every order. Dr. Mc- 
Hugh, the developer of the test, will be 
interested further in any additional in- 
formation which the counselor cares to 
add that will contribute to the further 
development of the Jnventory and its 
more effective use. The face sheets do 
not carry identifying information. These 
returned sheets will greatly aid in fur- 
ther research to increase our under- 
standing in this vital area. 

We believe that the proper use of the 
Sex Information Inventory will make a 
great contribution to the increased hap- 
piness and creative living of the couples 
who come to the pastor to be married. 
To be alarmed about divorce, but to be 
unwilling to assume our responsibility 
in preparing young people for marriage, 
is to be false to the high office we oc- 
cupy. 


Marriage and Divorce 


Divorce is inevitable in a society where 
romantic love and free choice are the foun- 
dations of marriage. 

—Ardis Whitman, National Council 
of Family Relations 


PAUL B. MAVES 


J. L. CEDARLEAF 
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studies which ap- 
proach pastoral work 
both from the point 
of view of work with 
individuals and with groups. .. . Com- 
bines the dynamic approach to coun- 
with that of techniques or 
procedures. . . . Concrete and prac- 
tical suggestions. . The authors 
have done a real service to older peo- 
ple and to the pastor.”—Perkins School 
of Theology (S.M.U.) Journal. 
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THE EFFECTIVE 
CITY CHURCH 


By Murray H. LieFFrer 


THIS COMPREHENSIVE STUDY discusses 
the factors responsible for the rapidly 
changing pattern of population in our 
cities, and how the city churches can 
best adapt their programs to meet the 
growing number of economic and emo- 
tional problems of the people they are 
expected to serve. 
“No better book on 
the city church... 
intensely practical... 
throbs with vitality 
and interest... a 
must for every city 
pastor.” —Interpreta- 
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A Girl Who Will Not Talk 


A minister writes: 


I have a young lady in my church 
who is twenty-three years of age and 
very much of an introvert. She is not 
exactly shy, for she takes an active part 
in several activities in our program. 
However, she is exceedingly quiet, not 
only with outsiders, but even with her 
own family. She takes part in conversa- 
tion only to the extent of “yes” and 
“no” or short factual sentences. She goes 
out with young men, but not for long. 
They can not, as one boy stated, “make 
her talk on any subject.” 

I have tried to gain her confidence in 
many ways and feel I have succeeded in 
some measure. | feel now that I might 
be able to help her to get at the reason 
for her quietness. Before I begin I'd like 
some suggestions as to procedure. What 
could I read that would give me some 
pattern to follow in this case? 


ii 
Because of the importance of this 


question and the frequency with which 
problems of this type occur in pastoral 
care, we asked several members of our 
panel, all of whom have had a great deal 
of experience either in counseling or 
psychotherapy, to answer this question. 

—Eb. 


A minister replies: 


It is difficult to tell whether this young 
woman is a seriously repressed individu- 
al or whether she is one of the many so- 
cially impoverished people who turn to 





the Church for nourishment. Even prop- 
erly motivated overtures may cause her 
to withdraw. It is important not to ac- 
centuate her lack of adequate inter-per- 
sonal skills by trying to do too much 
for her and by attempting to draw her 
out. 

If she is basically a repressed person, 
it will be wise to consult a competent 
psychiatrist or psychologist as to what 
procedure might be followed which 
would be acceptable to her. On the other 
hand, if she is simply lacking in the 
“know how” of interacting with people, 
then she should have opportunities to 
observe others who are naturally skillful 
in relating to people. Avoid forcing re- 
hearsals; instead provide models. 

For helpful reading, try Leon Saul’s 
Emotional Maturity, Erich Lindemann’s 
article, (with the same title) in the Fall- 
Winter, (Vol. 3, Nos. 3-4) issue of The 
Journ«! of Pastoral Care, and Ina May 
Greer’s article, “Token Relationships” in 
the Winter, 1947 (Vol. 1, No. 2) issue 
of the same journal. 


Rev. Rollin J. Fairbanks 
Institute of Pastoral Care 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Another minister writes: 


The description given of the young 
woman who will not talk does not give 
much indication of the true nature of 
the problem. Do we have here a lack of 
verbalizing ability, in other words is she 
mentally below par, is it a refusal to 
communicate verbally with others, or is 
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it partly an habitual pattern of inarticu- 
lateness? Or is it a combination of all 
three factors? If it is a refusal to talk, 
is it evidence of rejection or hostility 
toward others, or is it a sign of fear, 
perhaps related to feelings of inferior- 
ity? If she has nothing to say, is it be- 
cause her life has been so barren, or be- 
cause she has been allowed no life of 
her own, or is it because she has never 
seen a need for abstractions in the form 
of words? Rural people are often deeply 
inarticulate, especially until one has been 
accepted by them and taken into their 
confidence. Some rural youths will work 
like Trojans on a project but close up 
like clams in a discussion that is on the 
intellectual level. 

One rather infers from the description 
that we have here a case of conversa- 
tional blocking due to fears resulting 
from unfortunate experiences which have 
followed conversation at some period in 
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continually hushed up? Was she ever 
punished for a confession, or were con- 
fidences frequently violated? 

But diagnostic speculation, while in- 
teresting, does not answer the pastor’s 
query as to procedure. Knowing the 
source of the difficulty does not in itself 
cure any disease. 

First, the pastor might reread Seward 
Hiltner’s article on “Shyness In Counsel. 
ing” which appeared in the March issue 
of PasroraL PsycHo .oey, for while the 
inquirer says this is not a case of shy- 
ness since the young lady participates in 
group activities, it does seem to be shy- 
ness to the extent that she does not par- 
ticipate in conversation. Shyness, like 
the term laziness, is an omnibus word, 
and may include a number of disparate 
difficulties. Shyness here takes another 
form and probably has a different mean- 
ing to this young lady than it did to the 
young woman portrayed in Hiltner’s 
article. 
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Second, does he have to do anything? 
Is this lack of conversational interest a 
problem to the girl herself, or only to 
the people around her, and especially to 
the pastor? Why should she talk? Gar- 
rulousness can be a mask as well as si- 
lence. But let us suppose that this shy- 
ness is evidence of an inner disturbance. 
At least it apparently is cutting her off 
from any permanent attachments to 
friends, particularly to a possible hus- 
band. What can the pastor do to help 
her before she has come to him asking 
for help? How can he take what Hiltner 
calls the “geographical initiative?” 

(1) He can respect her right not to 
talk if she does not feel like it, and he 
can avoid attempts to draw her out, to 
coerce her into conversation, or “to 
make her talk on any subject,” a mis- 
take the young men can not help mak- 
ing. If silence is a defense one will not 
batter down that defense without dis- 
turbance. 


(2) He can continue to be warm and 
friendly toward her, accepting her as she 
is, without the necessity of reforming 
herself before she is accepted. He can 
greet her with a real welcome when he 
sees her. He can recognize her presence 
in a group, not by a direct question but 
by favorable reference to her, perhaps 
praising her for her participation in the 
activities. When in a group conversation 
he may be able to include her by an oc- 
casional friendly smile or wink in her 
direction, being sensitive to the appro- 
priateness of such a gesture. During a 
pastoral call he can sit in friendly si- 
lence. He will not, of course, allow the 
silence to get oppressive and ominous. 
If she is embarrassed or disturbed by 
such pastoral contacts he may infer that 
she has more shyness than he now sup- 
poses. Always he will be alert to recog- 
nize some real interest she has upon 
which she may want to express herself. 


(3) He can continue his attempt to 
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understand her and her reasons for not 
talking by coming to know her family 
background and her inter-personal rela- 
tions outside the family. It may be that 
no one has ever been really interested 
enough in her to take the time to express 
respect toward her and to win her con- 
fidence. This may be as true of her own 
family as of outsiders, and the boy 
friends may simply be falling into a 
familial pattern. 

(4) He can give her an opportunity to 
talk by being willing to listen to her, by 
sitting down and waiting, by not rush- 
ing in to fill a conversational void. If 
her silence is disturbing to the pastor he 
will try to ask himself why he is dis- 
turbed. He will respond to her commu- 
nications with understanding and this 
includes her non-verbal as well as her 
verbal communications. The pastor will 
attempt to learn to read the signs of 
posture and tension and movement as 
well as the conventional symbols of 
sound. 


When he has done all this he has 
probably gone about as far as he can 
go until she indicates that she is ready 
to face the blocks and desires to remove 
them. In the meantime he would prob- 
ably do well to encourage her participa- 
tion in the activities and particularly ac- 
tivities of a creative or expressive sort 
such as choir, parties, folk dancing, hob- 
bies, and crafts. If she happens to be less 
than bright, it may be just as well if she 
does not talk too much. 

And even if she does not begin to talk 
volubly or come to him for counsel he 
should not assume that his friendly in- 
terest is without meaning to her or that 
he has done nothing worthwhile. 

For further understanding of counsel- 
ing procedure itself the pastor may find 
help in Pastoral Counseling by Seward 
Hiltner, Counseling and Psychotherapy 
by Carl Rogers, The Art of Counseling 
by Rollo May, and section three of 
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Older People and the Church by Paul 
B. Maves and J. Lennart Cedarleaf. An 
extensive bibliography on counseling can 
be obtained from the Department of 
Pastoral Services of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Paul B. Maves 


Drew University 
Madison, New Jersey 


A psychiatrist answers: 


Very often it is mental retardedness 
which makes a person show the be- 
havior described in the query. This, 
however, does not seem to exist in this 
case because the minister would have 
observed it and made mention in his de- 
scription of the girl. Another possibility 
is that the girl feels intellectually inade- 
quate and tries to hide her imagined in- 
adequacy by the systematic use of the 
device of inarticulateness. 

This kind of self-protection due to the 
feeling of inadequacy is usually part of 
a general feeling of inferiority; whether 
it is connected with a need for self- 
effacement or the desire to repress a 
strong neurotic feeling of aggressiveness 
would require intense psychoanalytic 
study. 

There is still another possibility: per- 
sons with a strong fantasy life have the 
tendency to retire into their daydream 
world and live in fantasy which they en- 
joy much more than real life. Such a 
withdrawal from reality is often only a 
tiny step apart from psychotic with- 
drawal from reality. 

The therapeutic approach by the min- 
ister has thus far shown some success 
and its continuation in the form as done 
until now should be encouraged. To try 
to dig much deeper for causes will most 
likely not lead anywhere, the principle 
therefore better being: quieta non 
movere. For further information some 
insight might be gained by consultation 
of the remarks on Inhibitions in Otto 
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Fenichel’s Book The Psychoanalytic 
Theory of Neurosis (W. W. Norton & 
Co.) 


Dr. Paul Lussheimer 
New York City 


Another psychiatrist writes: 


The question asked in this letter may 
be answered directly and briefly, or cer- 
tain points may be elaborated. To be 
brief, it should be noted that the first 
necessary step toward helping the young 
lady has already been taken. That is, the 
pastor has already gained her confidence 
“in some measure.” The salient poir* in 
further procedure is not to rush her 
She must be allowed to talk as and when 
she will, to bring up issues that bother 
her, and to ask for suggestions for help 
with problems as she sees them. It will 
be important not to ask too many ques- 
tions or show much surprise at anything 
she reveals. Suggestions certainly should 
not be given before they are asked for, 
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and then should not be too direct and 
forceful. Instead, she should be led to 
produce her own answers by setting up 
alternative possibilities. 

There is nothing specific to be read 
that would give a pattern to follow in 
this case or, for that matter, in any 
other. The most difficult lesson in tech- 
nique for anyone to learn is that of lis- 
tening carefully, rather than determin- 
ing the course of a conversation. Accord- 
ingly, we recommend that the pastor pa- 
tiently continue to allow the young lady 
to express herself. He must, however, 
be prepared to find at some later time 
that he is given responsibility for deci- 
sions or comments to which he paid 
little attention at the time. 

To go into the letter in more detail, 
it presents a good example of difficul- 
ties often found in an attempt to reach 
some understanding of what causes a 
particular person to behave in certain 
ways. This young lady is inarticulate to 
an unusual degree; she is called an in- 
trovert, but it is noted that she takes an 
active part in several phases of the 
church program. While these activities 
apparently do not call for much speech, 
they indicate to the pastor that she is 
not shy. We are not told how her confi- 
dence was gained, but it is a safe as- 
sumption that the pastor did not put 
pressure on her. How shall he “get at 
the reason for her quietness?” Actually, 
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the procedure to be followed will depend 
somewhat upon the reasons, as they un- 
fold themselves. This is no mere play 
on words, but a serious issue, as we shal! 
attempt to show. 

If the young lady is really an intro- 
vert and her speech production is so 
seriously inhibited, there should 
blocking of more activities than indi- 
cated in the letter. There should also be 
other symptoms, fairly obvious even to 
the casual observer, or maladjustment 
serious enough to indicate the presence 
of schizophrenia (dementia praecox). !t 
seems clear that this is not the case, so 
we surmise that she is perhaps not really 
so introverted as she appears. The inter- 
ests and energy of the introvert are di- 
rected inward, toward inner emotional 
experiences and the self; satisfactions 
are found in fantasy rather than in con- 
tacts with people and the external world. 
This process is quite different from that 
of introspection (the two are often con- 
fused), which is a matter of self-exami- 
nation of thoughts, feelings, motives. 
The results of this inward-looking may 
be anything but pleasant or satisfying. 


be 


Introverts do not establish free and 
easy social contacts, but they do form a 
few very close friendships. They often 
lack self-confidence and initiative in ac- 
tivity; are commonly serious and sensi- 
tive. Continual monosyllabic conversa- 
tion is not the rule, though introverts 
are not ordinarily voluble except with 
especially close friends or in particular 
situations. 

We are not told how long this girl of 
23 has been so inarticulate—whether 
this has always been true or whether it 
is a recent development. Interpretation 
would differ according to when and how 
her “quietness” evolved. It seems that 
she is quiet with everyone, including 
her parents, young men, and in the 
church situations where she is active. 
We wonder if she was also quiet during 
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her school life and, if this is true, what 
effect it may have had upon her school 
marks. It is important to learn if she 
has ever been known to talk freely, and 
the circumstances under which this may 
have occurred. We also wonder if she 
thinks her quietness is in any way un- 
usual, or if she has been embarrassed 
by it. 

Answers to questions such as these 
would provide the necessary basis for 
understanding the girl’s behavior. If she 
has always been so inarticulate, yet made 
a good school record, she must have 
been able to surmount her reticence un- 
der school conditions. This could occur, 
but it seems more likely that she would 
have had some trouble with her studies. 
If there was a time when she spoke free- 
ly, only to become inarticulate later on, 
it seems probable that some particular 
event or series of events will be found 
to play a decisive part in the change. 

The most reasonable explanation for 
her unusual reticence, based on the scant 
information at hand, would be profound 
feelings of inadequacy, the cause not be- 
ing clear at this time. If this turns out 
to be the correct explanation, then venti- 
lation of the reasons, and reassurance, 
may be of great assistance to her. 


Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey 
New York City 


While it is of course true that the 
problem of each human being is unique 
and that generalizations are frequently 
futile, if not dangerous, we believe that 
the answers of our counselors to this im- 
portant question contain within them a 
great deal of understanding and can be 
used as hints and even guides in many 
similar situations. We invite our read- 
ers’ comments on this question, as well 
as their sharing with us other problems 
in pastoral care.—Eb. 
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Dr. Erich Fromm is a member of 
the faculty of the William Alanson 
White Institute of Psychiatry. He is one 
of the outstanding psychoanalysts in this 
country and one of the few who has 
given a great deal of thought to the re- 
lationship of psychology and religion. 
He is the author of a number of books 
—Escape from Freedom, Man for Him- 
self—through which he has made a most 
significant contribution to this subject. 


CuapLain Donatp C. Beatty is As- 
sistant to the Director (for Program) 
Chaplaincy Service, Special Service, Vet- 
erans Administration, Washington; D. C. 
He is also Vice-Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Ministry in Institutions, The 
Federal Council of the Churches of 


Christ in America. 


Rev. Roy A. BurkHaART is minister 
of the First Community Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. His church under his auspices 
has developed a most significant pro- 
gram of community activity, which is an 
outstanding example of what the church 
can do in and for a community. His new 
book, The Secret of Life, has just been 
published by Harper. 


Dr. Lioyp Exuis Foster is minister 
of the historic Old First (Presbyterian) 


Church in Newark, New Jersey. He was 
chairman of the panel of the radio pro- 
gram “Someone You Know” which was 
sponsored by the Protestant Radio Com- 
mission. 











Dr. Rospert W. Laiiaw is Secretary- | 


Treasurer of the American Association 
of Marriage Counselors, Inc., and an 


authoritative writer on the subject of | 


marriage. 


Rev. Sewarp HILtner is Associate 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, Feder- 


ated Theological Faculty of The Univer- | 
sity of Chicago. He was previously Ex- | 


ecutive Secretary of the Department of 
Pastoral Services of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 
He is, of course, also our Pastoral Con- 
sultant. 


Rev. Russett L. Dicks is professor 
of Pastoral Care at the Divinity School, 
Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. He is a pioneer in the field of pas- 
toral counseling and is the author of 
Pastoral Work and Personal Counseling, 
My Faith Looks Up, and many other 
significant publications in the field. 


Dr. Eucene L. SMmitTH is executive 
secretary, Division of Foreign Missions 
of the Board of Missions and Church 
Extension of The Methodist Church, 
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Belief or Experience? 
A MINISTER WRITES: 


The ground of my question is the ar- 
ticle by Prof. English in the February 
number of PastorRaAL PsyCHOLOGY, es- 
pecially the point where the writer says: 
“There seems to be an increasing need 
to preach the gospel according to the 
human emotional needs of 1950.” Then 
follows this—“There are fewer people 
now who will permit themselves to be 
beaten over the head with God, and told 
they must believe or they will not be 
saved. People want to know more about 
what they shall believe and why.” 

Briefly, the questions I wish Dr. Eng- 
lish would enlarge upon are these: 

1. Does the “human emotional need 
of 1950” constitute a “gospel” (good 
news)? or is the “emotional need of 
1950” simply.a field of operation for the 
gospel according to Mark, etc.? Would 
Dr. English relate emotion as an import- 
ant element of our total life now to the 
reasoned philosophies we common men 
are expected to hold? 

2. Would Dr. English be good enough 
to enlarge on the idea of “being beaten 
over the head with God” and of men be- 
ing “told they must believe or . . .? 
Here (as Dr. English stated it), it is not 
a question of what a man believes, but 
simply a question of a man coming into 
an experience of believing. How far can 
a normal common man go (who wants 
to be healthy emotionally, spiritually, in- 
tellectually) in the assumption that it is 





undeniably important and necessary that 
he have an experience of believing as an 
exercise of his entire person. Can we 
take it as a fact that man needs an ex- 
perience of believing, just because he is 
a man? 

3. Having regard to meeting “man’s 
emotional needs of 1950,” is it of first 
rate importance what a man believes 
(shall and may) and why? Important 
as it is that a man know what he be- 
lieves and why, is it not even more im- 
portant that a man know whom he be- 
lieves and how? 

—Rev. G. C. Gifford 


Preston, Ontario 


DR. ENGLISH REPLIES: 


If | were to try and answer Question 
No. 1, it would go something as follows: 
“The human emotional needs of 1950 
do not, of course, constitute a gospel. 1 
would say that the emotional needs of 
1950 do constitute a field of operations 
for the gospel. Just as a doctor, a law- 
yer, or an engineer must know some- 
thing else beside what he learned from 
the books, so the clergyman must know 
people and their emotional needs from 
decade to decade as well as knowing the 
“Book.” 

As for Question No. 2, my quotes— 
“being beaten over the head with God” 
—while perhaps both inelegant and 
somewhat sacrilegious, nevertheless re- 
fers to the fact that many clergymen 
are impatient with the individual who 
cannot accept all that his clergyman 
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would have him understand and believe. 
The clergyman has spent many years 
end put much study into matters of re- 
ligion and has associated all his time 
with deeply religious people. When the 
layman tries to clarify his thinking or 
gain greater insight by questions which 
bear the tone of question or skepticism, 
these clergymen are prone to reply by 
words that imply that God would be 
pretty angry at having His greatness or 
His activities questioned. 

Perhaps the clergyman even implies 
that he will whisper in God’s ear some- 
thing like the following: “God, you 
know Bill Jones is asking questions and 
I’m not sure he accepts things well 
enough to be in our organization.” 
Probably nowhere does a leader need 
to have more patience in helping people 
in their understanding of the meaning 
of religion and in the meaning of God. 
It is well known that some parents hit 
their children over the head who do not 
learn the growing-up process fast enough. 
Some clergymen also have a way of do- 
ing this with their parishioners—not all 
of them, of course. My remarks were 
meant for this group. The beliefs which 
make the common man healthy—emo- 
tionally, spiritually, and intellectually— 
come hard, and they may come slowly 
and painfully, and after doubt has been 
expressed. Therefore, just as the child 
shouldn’t be hit over the head in the 
home, neither should the man trying to 
find the answers to what he can believe 
about God be verbally chastised or even 
reproached for his struggle which may 
be expressed by skepticism and doubt. 


—Dr. O. Spurgeon English 
Temple University Hospital 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A MINISTER COMMENTS: 


The emotional need of 1950 is to be 
understood as a field of operation rather 
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than as a gospel. The Gospel as con- 
tained in the whole New Testament tells 
us about the good news of God’s action 
in Christ in behalf of the needs of men. 
We have Christianity just because of 
God’s recognition of and mercy for the 
needs of men. When Dr. English con- 
trasts the preaching of the gospel accord- 
ing to St. Mark with the need to preach 
the gospel according to human needs 
he is revealing the tragic fact that the 
preaching of too many of us has become 
irrelevant. Our teaching is too concerned 
with the propositional aspects of Chris- 
tian truth and not with its transforming 
power as expressed in our person-to- 
person relations. 

The ideational content of Christianity 
has power to help and save us only as it 
finds its place in the relationship of re- 
demption which originally produced it. 
There is no other reason for preaching 
the Gospel than the one that gave it ex 
istence, namely, the salvation of men in 
all of the complexity and extremity of 
their needs. That is why theological 
schools more and more require clinical 
training as a part of the training of men 
for teaching and pastoral ministry. It is 
imperative that Christian ministers know 
human needs and understand them in 
relation to the truths of.the Gospel, 
otherwise the Gospel cannot possibly be 
“good news.” 

The age in which we live is known as 
an age of inquiry in which the assump- 
tions and affirmations so commonly held 
by men earlier are now questioned and 
examined. This critical attitude toward 
old faiths is shared not only by the stu- 
dent, but by the man in the street. He, 
therefore, rebels against the reasonable 
pronouncements as well as the domina- 
tions of dogma. We need to remember 
that the rebellion has meaning not only 
in relation to what we call religion. All 
authority is being challenged, and all 
men in one way or another at one time 
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or another, experience conflicts in rela- 
tion to their authorities, including their 
final and ultimate authority—God. 

Sometimes the traditions of legalism 
in religion cause Christian teachers to 
use methods that are not in harmony 
with the Christian way. “Beating people 
over the head with God” is one of those 
methods. Christ Himself faced and then 
turned His back on this method during 
His temptation. He refused to “tell” or 
“force” people. His way was to “show” 
and “save” men. 

Beating people over the head with 
God not only contradicts the Christian 
way, but violates the principles of pas- 
toral care. If men commonly have spirit- 
ual difficulty in the area of their rela- 
tions to authority, it would hardly seem 
strategic, to say nothing of redemptive, 
for the ministers of the church to so mis- 
use their authority and misrepresent the 
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authority of God. One of the truths 
which the crucifixion symbolizes is that 
wonderful authority of God which al- 
lows man real freedom, even the free- 
dom to reject the authority and kill the 
One who embodies the authority. 

For those in the Jewish-Christian tra- 
dition the “in whom” is more important 
than the “what.” This is particularly 
true for the Christian. The “what” of 
belief derives from the “in whom.” God 
does not offer a series of propositions 
about Himself; He gives Himself. His 
action is personal action. Christians be- 
lieve that He made Himself known in 
Jesus of Nazareth in person-to-person re- 
lations during a particular time in his- 
tory, and that He continues to make 
Himself known in person-to-person rela- 
tions through the church which is the 
creation of His Spirit. 

Such encounter with God has mean- 
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ing which is formulated and expressed 
in verbal and written form and which 
constitutes the “what” of belief. These 
verbal and written expressions, how- 
ever, have no reality apart from the ex- 
perience initiated by the action of God 
in personal relations, which constitutes 
the “in whom” of belief. The action of 
God in personal relations inevitably 
finds human expression; but the human 
expressions, in order to retain their pow- 
er, demand constant references to and 
renewal by the. experience of God’s ac- 
tion. It is to be noted, for example, that 
whenever a religion or a church merely 
emphasizes intellectual assent and/or 
ritual observance it has lost its power. 
We now know, as a result of clinical 
research, that the human suffering that 
has power to destroy the soul is caused 
by man’s rejection of man, and that a 
negativist kind of belief is born of the 
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experience. We know also as a result of 
our experiments in the treatment of these 
ills that the therapy must provide a re- 
constructed or substitute person-to-per- 
son relation, a more powerful experience 
of acceptance, and that of this experi- 
ence a more positive belief is born. Mod- 
ern psychological research has provided 
us with a clinical demonstration of the 
Christian principle of redemption. It is 
too bad that more psychiatrists cannot 
see the theological ground and meaning 
of their practice, and that more minis- 
ters cannot recognize more clearly the 
relevance and opportunities for life-say- 
ing ministry in their theological theory. 
What a man believes is important, but 
what he believes is determined by Him 
in whom he believes. 
—Rev. Reuel L. Howe 
The Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 
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NEWS 





CONFERENCE ON PASTORAL 
COUNSELING 

A group of thirty-eight ministers rep- 
resenting numerous denominations and 
a large geographical spread participated 
in the conference on pastoral counseling 
sponsored by the First Community 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, during the 
week of May 22. Dr. Roy A. Burkhart. 
pastor of the church, organized and 
managed the program and led discus- 
sions on various aspects of pastoral 
counseling Other discussion leaders were 
Dr. Carroll A. Wise, of the Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute, and several psychiatrists 
from Columbus. 

The conference centered on needs of 
persons and the way these needs may be 
met through various activities of the 
minister. Its aim was not indoctrination. 
but the personal growth of the ministers 
present. This seems like a big order for 
a few days, but the testimony at the end 
bore evidence that it had been achieved 
in a measure. The men present felt they 
had experienced a creative process at 
work within themselves and within their 
relationship to each other. 


THE AGED 


Over 808 delegates from all over the 
country, many of them ministers, at- 
tended the National Conference on Ag- 
ing, August 13-15 in Washington, D. C. 
A number of significant facts were re- 
vealed at the conference: 

There are now over 114 million peo- 
ple in this country over the age of sixty- 
five, with a ratio of 100 women to everv 





90 men. Four-fifths of them live with 
relatives and only 4.3% live in institu- 
tions or hotels. 

The rate of admissions to mental hos- 
pitals for senile psychotics, which is now 
one in three, will double within the next 
three decades, if the present trend con- 
tinues. 

According to Dr. Martin Gumpert, a 
delegate at the conference and an out- 
standing authority, who, incidentally, is 
working on an article on the subject for 
an early issue of our journal, the gen- 
eral feeling at the conference was that 
the aged represent a tremendous poten- 
tial asset to this nation—an asset which 
cannot be realized until we know more 
about the emotional life of this import- 
ant segment of our population. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND THE CHURCH 


“The Use of Mental Hygiene as a Tool 
by the Church” was the subject of Dr. 
David H. Bremer’s address at the Luth- 
eran Welfare Conference In America 
held at Atlantic City September 11-13. 
Among the officers of the conference 
were members of our Editorial Advisory 
Board, Dr. C. E. Krumbholz and Dr. 
Luther E. Woodward. 


RECRUITING OF CHAPLAINS 


The California State Department of 
Mental Hygiene is conducting a recruit- 
ing campaign for chaplains for mental 
hospitals, preference being given to ap- 
plicants who have had clinical pastoral 
training or experience in working with 
mental patients. 
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CLINICAL TRAINING CENTER 


The new George Howard Monks Me- 
morial Chapel of the Boston City Hos- 
pital which was dedicated on September 
20, will, according to Chaplain John 
Billinsky, President of the American 
Protestant Hospital Association, have fa- 
cilities which will provide space for “the 
finest clinical training center in the coun. 
try.” Chaplain Billinsky also reports that 
fifty-eight ministers were accredited as 
certified A. P. H. A. chaplains; “the 
standards of accreditation are high 
enough to warrant the acceptance of an 
accredited member in any hospital 
training center which functions in co- 


operation with the A. P. H. A.” 


PSYCHIATRY IN MISSIONARY WORK 


Dr. Earl A. Loomis, Jr., psychiatrist 
on the faculty of the University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Medicine, addressed 
the 20th Annual Conference on Medical 
Missions in New York, on the values of 
psychiatry in the medical missionary’s 
work. Dr. Loomis is writing an article 
on this subject for the journal which 
will appear in an early issue. 


RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM 


The School of Journalism of Syracuse 
University will offer a new graduate pro- 
gram in religious journalism beginning 


this fall. 


SUICIDE 


The State of New York reports the 
highest suicide rate since 1943—12.1% 
per 100,000 population. 


NATIONAL HATES 


The psychology department of Mel- 
bourne University is trying to find out 
why people of different nations dislike 
each other. It is conducting researches 
sponsored by the United Nations Educa- 
tional Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
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tion into psychological causes of inter- 
national tension. 


MERGER 
The Rev. Roy A. Burkhart, presi- 


dent of the National Council of Commu- 
nity Church, played a leading role at 
the meeting of his organization with the 
Biennial Council of Community Churches 
at the conference of the two groups held 
August 16-19 at Lake Forest College, 
Lake Forest, Illinois. 


NARCOTICS ANONYMOUS 


Narcotics Anonymous, an organiza- 
tion patterned on Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, was recently organized out of be- 
ginnings having their source among pa- 
tients at the U. S. Public Health Service 
Hospital in Lexington, Kentucky. Group 
therapy is being used by the organiza- 
tion as an important instrument of treat- 
ment. 


MINISTERS IN COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


The Rev. Theodore A. Gill, minister 
of the West End Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, was elected president of 
The George W. Henry Foundation, an 
organization for the study and treatment 
of the homosexual. The Rev. Benjamin 
R. Priest of Trinity Parish, the Rev. 
Charles H. Graf of St. John’s-in-the- 
Village, and the Rev. David Roberts of 
Union Theological Seminary, all of New 
York City, have been elected to Board 
membership. 

The Rev. Moultrie Moore of St. Lukes 
Episcopal Church, Salisburg, North Car- 
olina, was elected president of the North 
Carolina Mental Hygiene Society. 

Epitor’s Note: Numerous Mental 
Hygiene Societies from all over the 
country have expressed interest in our 
journal and are arranging for group 
subscriptions for their memberships. 
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MORALS AND THE ATOMIC BOMB 


A Commission of Christian Scholars 
to study the moral implications of area 
bombing and the military use of nuclear 
bombs has been appointed by the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, under the direction of 
Bishop Angus Dun of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Washington. 


POLICE SOCIAL WORKERS 


During November the Fordham School 
of Social Service, in cooperation with 
the New York City Police Academy, in- 
stituted a series of in-service training 
lectures for a selected group of 40 po- 
lice officers, both men and women, who 
are assigned to the Juvenile Aid Bureau 
of the New York City Police Depart- 
ment. The in-service training program is 
designed to give the members of the 
Juvenile Aid Bureau a further under- 
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standing and appreciation of the field of 
social service, particularly as it applies 
to the police department’s crime preven- 
tion program. 


PASTORAL COUNSELING 
OF THE SICK 


Dr. Oren H. Baker conducted a ses- 
sion on “The Pastoral Counseling of the 
Sick from the Protestant Point of View,” 
at the University of Rochester Medical 
School in the spring. Dr. Baker was ap- 
pointed Vice-Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Mental Health of the recently or- 
ganized Health Association of Rochester, 
as well as Chairman of Planning of the 
Mental Health Program for Monroe 
County, N. Y. 

Dr. Russell L. Dicks, under the spon- 
sorship of the Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene of the University of 
Texas, gave a number of lectures on 





If you have come up against 
the jeering disbelief of intel- 
lectuals--this is the book for 
you 


Ncience and the 
purpose of life 


Are you searching for scientific truth 
to support your faith? This is the 
dilemma that faces everyone today. 
Dr. Sokoloff was brought up in a 
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entific, medical education and, in 
turn, rejected that for an ultimate 
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mental hygiene, counseling, religion, and 
health, in Beaumont, Houston, Fort 
Worth, San Angelo, and Lufkin, Texas. 

Dr. Dicks also delivered the opening 
address, “Our Responsibility to Chil- 
dren,” at the Annual Conference of So- 


cial Work, in Raleigh, North Carolina. 


SEX OFFENDERS 


The new sex crime law for the District 
of Columbia—public law 615, enacted 
by the 80th Congress, which protects 
the public as well as the offender against 
his release without a psychiatric exami- 
nation, has been called the best sex 
crime law in the country by Ray H. 
Everett, executive secretary of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Social Hygiene So- 
ciety. The law provides for the commit- 
ment of the offender for observation and 
treatment at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital un- 
til such a time as he is pronounced 
cured, Authorities regard the law as a 
model statute, and it is being watched 
with interest by other states. Dr. Win- 
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fred Overholser, superintendent of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, and George Morris 
Fay, U. S. Attorney for the District of 
Columbia, will evaluate the functioning 
of this law in a forthcoming issue of 
Journal of Social Hygiene. 

The State of New York, as a result of 
a 2-year study of 102 sex offenders at 
Sing Sing prison, has just passed simi- 
lar legislation. It provides sentences 
from one day to life for persons con- 
victed of sex offenses, and prescribes 
psychiatric treatment and release only 
when the person has been rehabilitated 
sufficiently to be considered a good risk. 
The law specifically provides that within 
six months after conviction and at least 
once every two years thereafter during 
the confinement of each prisoner, the 
Parole Board must obtain a complete 
report of the physical, mental, and psy- 
chiatric condition of each prisoner. 


Dr. David Abrahamsen of Columbia 
University, who conducted the State ap- 
pointed investigation of 102 sex offend- 
ers at Sing Sing prison, speaking at the 
annual Forum for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Crime, which met in New 
York during April, reported that “In- 
tensive psychiatric 
with psychological projective tests show 
that there is no such entity as a sexual 
psychopath. Investigations clearly indi- 
cate that these offenders comprise 4 
group of people who suffer from various 
types of mental disorders and social 
maladjustment. . . . Sex offenders com- 
mit other crimes, and other criminals 
have often committed sex crimes.” 


RELIGION 


A major in religion will be offered at 
the New York University’s Washington 
Square College, beginning in 1951, in 
response to student demand, Dean 
Thomas C. Pollock announced recently. 
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ELIGION IN ILLNESS AND 
HEALTH by Carroll A. Wise 
(Harper—$2.50) 


Dr. Wise states that his book is de- 
signed for clergymen, social workers, 
psychologists, and anyone interested in 
health, religion, and illness. The author 
succeeds in thoughtfully presenting ma- 
terial which is of particular value to the 
student of theology who is entering clin- 
ical training. Also, the job of clergyman 
is clearly defined, primarily in the field 
of prevention, and secondarily in the 
area of cure. 

“The fundamental thesis of this book 
is that illness and health are products 
of the functioning of the individual as 
a whole within his total environment.” 
And, “since religion is fundamentally a 
means through which individuals and 
groups seek a way of life leading to a 
solution of life’s problems, and since 
health and illness are definitely the re- 
sult of the kind of solution reached, re- 
ligion, illness, and health are inextrica- 
bly related at the very center, as well as 
on the periphery of life.” 

The author divides his book into two 
sections: Illness and Health in The Light 
of Modern Knowledge, and Religion in 
IlIness and Health. The first serves as a 
background for the reading of the sec- 
ond. Dr. Wise points out that even 
though we know more about illness than 
we have ever known, yet we are not 
more healthy. “IIIness always has been 
and still remains one of the central prob- 
lems of human life, while health is some- 


thing of an elusive ideal. . . . Today 
man’s greatest problem is himself. In 
the efficacy of the combined efforts of 
science and religion, each making its 
unique contribution, lies the hope of 
mankind for a healthier and more mean- 
ingful life.” The author then develops 
a study into the religious factors in 
health and illness from the point of view 
of organism-environment relationships. 
He offers practical, scientific data about 
people who are suffering from neuroses 
and psychoses, and explains the rela- 
tionship of the clergyman to these indi- 
viduals. From this study we learn that 
physical and mental illnesses are not 
specific diseases of particular organs, 
but rather the reaction of the total per- 
sonality to complex environmental rela- 
tionships which create tension and hin- 
der growth. 

This discovery raises the problem of 
the relationship between religion and 
health, for Christian religion serves an 
important function in personality-en- 
vironment relationships. The author em- 
phasizes that the function of religion is 
the development of a Weltanschauung, 


which will lead to integration and 
growth. (Dr. Wise defines Weltan- 


schauung as “A person’s relationship 
with his world in terms of feeling, in- 
tellect, and will—or his attitude toward 
the world.”) He discusses how the use 
of religious “insight” symbolism helps 
the individual to maintain a vital rela- 
tionship between the finite and the in- 
finite. “such insight or faith is the heart 
of religion.” In their true function, re- 
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ligious symbols express a synthesis of 
that which is within and that which is 
without. Sometimes symbolism may be- 
come a source of concealment as well as 
insight. “It is the task of religion to lead 
persons through rebellion to the rela- 
tionship of cooperation.” From the prac- 
tical point of view, this is difficult to 
achieve in our highly competitive cul- 
ture. 

However, through the understanding 
of the total personality in the total en- 
vironment, the true function of religion 
becomes clarified as creative. And the 
clergyman’s role is that of helping per- 
sons achieve a way of life that produces 
values contributing to a well-integrated, 
wholesome, and growing personality. 

—Revet L. Howe 


TERNAL VALUES IN RELIGION 
by James Bissett Pratt (Macmil- 
lan—$2.00) 


James B. Pratt is one of the sturdy 
pioneers in psychology of religion who 
has opened notable avenues for continu- 
ing study. His Ph.D. study in The Psy- 
chology of Religious Belief, conducted 
under the supervision of William James 
at Harvard, gathered original data which 
was published in 1907. His mature study 
of The Religious Consciousness came 
from the press in 1920 and has been 
reprinted again and again to meet the 
unfailing interest which it arouses in the 
serious student of religion. Since then 
he has labored well in other fields such 
as Philosophy and Religions of the Ori- 
ent until his death in 1944, when his 
readers regretfully concluded his final 
word had been spoken. Yet his psycho- 
logical study of religion had not been 
exhausted, and fortunately his culminat- 
ing work in this field is now published 
in this volume. 


It is also fortunate that he carries for- 
ward in this book the most importani 
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issues of his earlier studies. Three chap- 
ters deal with the psychology of wor- 
ship, further developing the distinction 
between objective and subjective wor- 
ship set forth in The Religious Con. 
sciousness which Sperry in his Fore. 
word rightly calls “the most important 
concise statement” we have of this issue. 
He further expounds his definition of 
religion as a social attitude toward the 
Determiner of one’s destiny, and shows 
that religious experience means to the 
believer nothing less than a transaction | 
with another Reality beyond himself. He ' 
answers the critics of mysticism by ree-| 
ognizing that if it may be related to| 
bodily sensations it surely represents 
sign facts that go beyond sensations to} 
larger perceptions resulting in a relig.| 
ious joy that is distinct from other joys. 
The nature of Christianity is more than’ 
a creed, it is a spiritual movement in the| 
life of the race; constant modification 
and inventiveness is the condition of its 


life. 


In his culminating declaration by 
Pratt of his psychological analysis of re- 
ligion, pastors and teachers will find 
both theoretical and practical values. 
Anyone who is to conduct worship, lead 
discussion, or explore the meaning of 
religious experience through counseling 
will profit by these vivid conversations | 
with a devoted and understanding reli- 
gious teacher. 





—Paut E. Jonnson 


DEAS AND MEN by Crane Brinton 
( Prentice-Hall—$6.00 ) 


This is a lucid, sweeping study of the 
main ideas of western culture as they 
have related to the common life of men. 
Its thesis is that western culture, mark: 
ed by “multanimity,” liberty, individual: 
ism, and variety, displays three big 
ethical ideas: the orderliness of the uni- 
verse, the dignity of man, and the Apol- | 
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chap lonian idea! of the good life (the golden aware of the great intellectual trend in 
wee mean). These ideals are non-scientific this century—the neo-naturalism shad- 
ction and therefore “non-cumulative’—our re- | owed forth in the sciences and expressed 
= liable knowledge of them has not pro- in the philosophies of Dewey and White- 
Con. gressed very far since classical times. head. This viewpoint, combining the in- 
Fore. Nevertheless, we owe most of our prog- sights of the Enlightenment and Roman- 
»rtant ress to the eternal tension between the ticism, unites fact and value in an or- 
eae: ideal and the real. Brinton feels that we ganic synthesis, and resolves many of 
m of have erred in our 18th century faith in the old dualisms by which western cul- 
d the the rational perfectibility of all men (re- ture has been plagued. Brinton’s whole 
shows ligious liberalism, political democracy), philosophy of history, plus his pessi- 
0 the and that we ought to correct our view mism toward ideals, might be materi- 
action in line with those who point to forces ally changed were he familiar with this 
If. He like emotion, habit, etc., working in man _ philosophy. True, the world is at war; 
y rec: and history. (Note that this ought is a but deeper than that, as Brinton himself 
ed to value-judgment.) Brinton himself be- suggests, lies the abiding structure of 
esents lieves in a “realistic, pessimistic democ- human brotherhood and orderly growth. 
ns to racy.” This book’s defects are neglect of ma- 
relig. While the new studies in human rela- terial, economic forces in shaping, and 
| Joys. tions offer hope, he says, a science of being shaped by, ideas; superficial 
‘ than | values seems impossible; hence an ideal- treatment of Marxism; interpretation of 
m the| istic democracy (and religion) cannot history from only one of many value- 
cation} accommodate to a world of science. perspectives (Apollonian “moderation” ) 
of its Brinton does not write as if he were while holding values to be non-scientific; 
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and underestimation of the progress in 
scientific knowledge about values. 

Its values: attention to often overlook- 
ed diversities and contradictions in cul- 
tures; clear and simple statement of the 
big ideas, made understandable to the 
layman; penetrating analysis of Victor- 
ianism; and tremendous scope, stretch- 
ing from Greek philosophy to Freud and 
modern semantics. 

This is a disappointing book for peo- 
ple interested in the historical reality of 
values, but a fascinating one for those 
interested in the drama of ideas. 

—Howarp L. Parsons 


IANETICS by L. Ron Hubbard 
(Hermitage, $4.00) 


Dianetics is defined as the science of 
mind. It contains a plan of therapy. Hu- 
man ills stem from engrams, which are 
definite and permanent traces left by a 
stimulus on the protoplasm of a tissue. 
The most damaging engrams are origi- 
nated before we are born. Papa hits 
Mama in the stomach, Mama attempts 
abortion with an icepick, coitus occurs. 
All of these experiences are stored in 
the engram bank in the reactive mind, 
which seems to be the author’s equiva- 
lent for the sub-conscious. 

Now, in order to cure or clear ills, one 
has to return the patient to the original 
engram; this is not remembering, but 
an actual return on the individual’s 
time track. This return is accomplished 
through reverie, which is neither free 
association nor hypnotism; it is accom- 
plished through having the patient look 
at the ceiling while the auditor counts 
seven, upon which the patient’s eyes 
flutter and close. Thereupon the auditor 
commands the patient to return, let us 
say, to the moment of conception. Audi- 
tor is the name used for the practitioner. 
Any one who reads the book can be an 
auditor. Any two friends or husband 
and wife can do it for each other. The 
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author says it is getting results. It is 
good for whatever ails you. No hero in 
the comic strips could do better. 

I couldn’t make out how the prenatal 
cells got the engrams. The author scoffs 
at extra-sensory perception. I do not be- 
lieve that he claims that the zygote has 
ears. Yet words and sonic recall are 
most important in the theory, although 
the author states that the cells do not 
understand language very well. When | 
read about the return on the time track 
I thought of H. G. Wells’ story about 
the time machine in which a man re- 
turned to pre-historic time and did not 
come back, probably devoured by some 
ancient monster. The author will have 
a hard time keeping the reverie distinct 
from either free association or hynotism 
or both. As to the results he gets, any 
operator with enough self-confidence can 
do a certain amount of that. 

The book is a sure-cure-for-everything 
affair, but no one should believe that he 
has much knowledge of psychiatry or 
counseling by reading it. | am wonder 
ing what a lot of embryonic auditors 
will produce; probably a nice business 
for the psychiatrists. Incidentally, the 
volume costs four dollars. 

—CLARENCE REIDENBACH 


MOTIONS AND MORALS by Pat- 
rick O’Brien, C. M. (Grune & Strat- 
ton—$2.00) 


This book is a brilliant, highly struc- 
tured, and closely reasoned attempt to 
bridge the gap between moral theology 
and psychology within a neo-Scholastic 
frame of reference, by analyzing the ef- 
fect of the passions (emotions) upon re- 
sponsibility for sin (a voluntary de- 
parture or deliberate transgression of 
the law of God). Since it bears the im- 
primatur of the archbishop of San An- 
tonio and has been passed by the office 
of the censor, it may be taken as repre- 
sentative Catholic thinking. Protestants 
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who have been concerned with the im- 
plications of the insights of psychology 
for Christian ethics and theology will 
sympathize with the intent of this study. 


Many things about the book ring 
strangely, however, on Protestant ears. 
To begin with, the basic assumption that 
God has given laws for man’s guidance 
appears to erect a legalistic system of 
morals in the spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment, from bondage to which Protestant 
doctrine teaches we are freed by love; 
e.g., we do not follow rules but respond 
to a Person. For the Protestant, while 
the church, seen as the communion of 
saints, may interpret the principles gov- 
erning our action, it has no power to 
administer their application, for a man’s 
conscience before God is the final court 
of reference as it is informed through a 
study of God’s Word under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. God has re- 
vealed Himself, not in a set of rules or 
in propositions about Himself, but in a 
Person. We meet that Person in the 
Bible, and in the communion of saints. 
Sin for the Protestant is rejection of a 
Person. Protestants will agree with the 
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author that the effect of sin is separa- 
tion from God’s love which kills the 
soul. 

Secondly, Protestants have usually 
concerned themselves with ethics rather 
than with moral theology, being impa- 
tient with an exact weighing of personal 
responsibility for every act or the mini- 
mum of merits that will assure eternal 
salvation. Casuistry has become a by- 
word among us. Oddly enough, while 
this neglect has grown out of the classic 
Protestant doctrine that a man is justi- 
fied by faith and not by any amount of 
good works, it may have contributed to 
the moralistic tendencies of many Prot- 
estant groups who judge all acts upon 
their outward appearance by an inflexi- 
ble standard. 

In this book at least, casuistry seems 
to lead to a deeper appreciation of the 
infinite variability of human motivation, 
freedom, and voluntariness of choice. 
The author also insists that not the con- 
fessor but God is the judge of personal 
responsibility. Although the law is 
known exactly, the sin of the individual 
is hard to determine, and must be left 
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to the conscience of the person making 
the confession. 

The author is familiar with the psv 
chology of the emotions. One does miss. 
however, a discussion which would indi- 
cate insight into the nature of the un- 
conscious, or of the dynamism of re- 
pression. 

From the standpoint of theology this 
book is interesting because of the in- 
sight it gives into the Catholic position. 
From the standpoint of psychology it is 
unsatisfactory, although by way of con- 
trast to the fulminations of Monsignor 
Fulton J. Sheen it may represent a long 
step forward. 

One admires its smooth, logical con- 
struction as a work of art; one is drawn 
by its reasonableness; one is repelled by 
an inflexible system which claims infalli- 
bility, even though ability to pay the 
tithe of mint, cumiss, and anise is taken 
into consideration. The weightier mat- 
ters of the positive command to love 
seems to be ignored in this approach. 
But then, this reviewer speaks from a 
biased point of view which may distort 
the spirit of the writer. 

—Paut B. Maves 


ARRIAGE ANALYSIS by Harold 
T. Christensen (Ronald—$4.50) 


Marriage Analysis is just that. The 
title sounds academic, but while the 
book is scholarly it is not stilted. Obvi- 
ously designed so that it can be used as 
a college text, it is nevertheless good 
reading. The author takes nothing for 
granted. He carefully analyzes and ex- 
plains the important factors making for 
success and failure in marriage. One 
does not need a technical background 
to understand this book, yet he will find 
a satisfying fullness in the material pre- 
sented. 

The author knows the Kinsey report, 
and other indications and theories that 
Americans are not wholly chaste, yet he 
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makes a scholarly case for monogamy 
and fidelity. Psychologically and soci- 
ologically there are good and sufficient 
reasons why healthy marriages should 
be our goal. Successful marriage does 
not come automatically, but by thought- 
ful study, and by earnest endeavor. 

Factors the author considers import- 
ant for successful marriage are found in 
two areas: society, and the personalities 
of the husband and wife. Society can 
greatly aid or hinder marital success. 
The basic question, however, is the emo- 
tional maturity of the man and the 
woman in the marriage. Getting along 
in marriage is basically an ability to get 
along with other people. Sexual factors 
are important, but compatibility or in- 
compatibility are basically psychologi- 
cal. 

The processes discussed as being in- 
volved in a successful marriage run from 
courtship through engagement, adjust- 
ment in marriage, parenthood, and 
growing old gracefully, to living alone 
again after bereavement or divorce. 
There are important factors to be con- 
sidered in choosing a mate, but having 
chosen a mate there are still processes of 
growth and adjustment which must be 
carried out consciously and faithfully. 

This is a good book for ministers to 
have for their own information, to give 
to their laymen to read, or to use in 
teaching young people. 


—WILuIAM F. Rocers 


REATIVE PERSONALITY by 
Charles Francis Potter (Funk and 
Wagnalls—$2.50) 


This popular volume by the well- 
known humanist is an attempt to give 
personal help by science plus mysticism 
through an analysis of evolutionary 
processes. The theme is “that this bridge 
between the old religion of revelation 
and the new religion of science, be- 
tween theism and humanism, is that kind 
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of religious experience usually known, 
rather unsatisfactorily, as mysticism, or, 
better, as cosmic consciousness, which 
is achieved when the individual is both 
intuitively and rationally aware of the 
universe and his intimate relation to it.” 

Four stages in evolution may be dis- 
tinguished, says the author: the coming 
of life from matter, the arrival of mind 
in animals, the attainment of self-con- 
sciousness in man—and now the possi- 
bility of the appearance of “cosmic con- 
sciousness.” This last has been known 


, in the experiences of “theophany” of all 


the great religious geniuses of the past. 
But now it is possible for more men, 
taking their destiny in their own hands 
where it lies anyhow, to move toward it. 
When the rationalistic or scientistic 
thinker comes up against the defects of 
his positivism, his temptation often 
seems to be to move toward some kind 
of mysticism as an addition to the ra- 
tionalistic structure. That structure, then, 
need not be re-examined. This is how 

I read this book. 
—SeEwarp HILTNER 
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EDITORIAL 
(continued from page 10) 


makes it necessary for him to take steps 
towards discovering himself by bizarre 
paths which may as surely embed him 
in hell as give him a vision of heaven. 
do more than criticize people who feel 
attracted to pseudo-scientific or pseudo- 
religiou solutions of life’s problems. If 
the appeal exists, it is based on some hu- 
man need which is not only unsatisfied 
but which the person feels is incapable of 
satisfaction except by short-circuit meth- 
ods. He is at the point where any direct 


step ahead puts him in a panic, for he 
simply can notat this time face the reality” 
or the depth of life. Our job is not to con- 
demn him for taking steps sidewise or 
backwards, but helping him to find real] 
strength so he can take steps forward, 

We may well weep over the Jerusalem 
in which men can move toward contac 
with themselves and their brothers only 
by methods which deny the personal 
character of both self and brother. But 
we help no whit by a mere exposure of 
the engram, or by a condemnation of) 
the psychic need which constitutes its§ 
appeal. Instead, we can rethink the his 
toric fact that the Christian gospel is for 
the estranged, the detached, those out o 
contact with God and man—and recon. 
sider our methods of bringing it to t 
peculiar estrangements and detachments 
of modern men. 

—SEWARD HILTNE 

See also review of DIANETICS in thi 

issue.—Eb. 





LETTERS 
(continued from page 6) 


Thank you for your attention to this r 
quest. 
CHAPLAIN EDWIN SANFO 
Iliff School of Theology 
Denver, Colorado 


In compliance with Chaplain Sanford’s re 
quest we have arranged, through the coum=y 
tesy of Dr. Paul Johnson, for a regular d@ 
partment of “Psychological Briefs of Intereil 
to the Minister,” which will appear sever 
times a year.—Eb. 


Church Librarian 


To the Editor: 

I am not a pastor—just the daughter 
one who is now working on the other sid 
but I am deeply interested in this field. P 
fessionally, I am a librarian in a chur 
school, so meet many student ministers. 
shall be glad to call their attention to thi 
periodical as opportunity arises. 

Grace E. LEenreetg’@ 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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